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Con  Artist 


Bruce  Anderson  will  be  working  behind  the  scenes  during 
convocation  ceremonies  this  month 

By  Christine  Henry 


Running  one  of  the  city’s  most  famous 
buildings  is  no  small  feat.  Convocation 
Hall  is  a busy  place,  especially  during 
spring  and  fall  convocation  when 
thousands  of  graduates  and  their  family  and  friends 
pass  through  its  doors.  But  Bruce  Anderson,  facility 
co-ordinator,  makes  an  art  of  it. 

During  fall  convocation  ceremonies,  some  1,700 
graduates  will  be  individually  hooded  by  either  the 
chancellor  or  president  in  four  separate  ceremonies 
beginning  Nov.  18.  Last  June  U of  T graduated  8,884 
students.  “We  try  to  get  as  many  students  as  we  can 
into  each  graduating  class  to  keep  the  number  of 
actual  ceremonies  down,”  Anderson  says,  adding 
that  the  challenge  will  only  be  greater  once  the  first 
class  of  the  double  cohort  graduates  in  five  years. 
“We  are  already  in  discussions  to  plan  for  that  time. 
1 think  the  ceremonies  will  always  take  place  in  this 
building  and  I would  not  want  to  see  that  change. 
Convocation  really  makes  this  university  unique.” 
The  hall  is  used  year-round  by  university  groups 
and  external  clients  for  a variety  of  functions  such  as 
conventions,  religious  ceremonies,  pop  concerts  and 
literary  readings,  among  other  events. 

After  18  years  on  the  job,  the  last  six  in  his  current 
position,  Anderson  has  a few  stories  to  tell.  One  of  his 
most  memorable  moments  at  Con  Hall  was  a talk 
given  by  Donald  Sutherland  who  received  an  honorary 
degree  in  1998.  The  Hollywood  heavyweight  and  U of  T 
alumnus  came  in  with  no  prepared  speech,  Anderson 
recalls.  “Instead  of  a formal  approach,  he  simply 
pulled  the  mike  over,  leaned  on  the  podium  and  said, 
‘Did  I ever  tell  you  the  one  about  ...,’  and  he  just 


launched  into  a tirade  of  funny  jokes.  That  was  it.  The 
students  loved  it.  He  was  a wonderful  orator  and  a 
great  presence,”  Anderson  says. 

Another  indebile  moment  occurred  when  former 
Blue  Jays  manager  Cito  Gaston  received  an  honorary 
degree  in  1994  following  back-to-back  World  Series 
victories  by  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays.  “He  almost 
brought  himself  to  tears  because  he  was  so  moved  by 
the  honour,”  Anderson  recalls.  At  the  end  of  Gaston’s 
address,  the  capacity  crowd  proceeded  to  do  a 
human  “wave”  like  at  a baseball  game.  “It  went 
around  three  times.  First  it  was  just  the  students, 
then  the  parents  joined  in  and  then  the  people  on 
stage  got  involved.  At  the  end,  the  organist  played 
Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game.  It  was  a magical 
moment  in  here.” 

But  Anderson  also  finds  himself  occasionally  frus- 
trated by  the  lack  of  respect  some  people  show  for 
the  building,  which  was  erected  in  1906  following  a 
fundraising  drive  by  U of  T alumni.  “On  the  one 
hand  we  have  people  come  and  rent  out  the  hall  who 
have  no  reason  to  respect  the  building,  but  they  do. 
Some  students,  however,  are  a different  story,”  he 
says.  “A  couple  of  weeks  ago  there  were  25  damaged 
chairs  from  one  week  of  class.  It  is  not  cheap  to 
repair  those  things  — they  are  the  original  seats.” 

Still,  there  are  some  perks.  Convocation  Hall  was 
the  chosen  venue  for  The  Band  a few  years  ago  — 
particularly  gratifying  for  Anderson  as  they  are  one 
of  his  favourite  musical  groups.  “It  was  incredible. 
The  group  liked  the  intimacy  of  the  venue  here.  The 
crowd  was  great  — just  a bunch  of  old  hippies 
enjoying  the  music.” 


Steelworkers  Ratify 
Agreement 


By  Jane  Stirling 

Members  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America, 
Local  1998,  overwhelmingly 
ratified  a three-year  agreement 
calling  for  an  annual  three  per 
cent  wage  increase. 

In  the  full-time  bargaining  unit, 
1,914  of  the  1,949  ballots  count- 
ed (98  per  cent)  supported  the 
offer.  In  the  casual  bargaining 
unit,  70  of  the  73  ballots  cast  (96 
per  cent)  favoured  the  settlement. 

“This  is  an  excellent  agreement 
for  both  parties,”  said  Professor 
Angela  Hildyard,  vice-president 
(human  resources).  “It  provides 
salaries  that  are  highly  competi- 
tive and  fair  working  conditions 
at  a time  when  the  university  is 
facing  a challenging  financial 
situation.  The  new  agreement 
also  recognizes  the  university’s 
commitment  to  the  role  played  by 
the  members  of  this  bargaining 
unit  in  our  mission.” 

Mary  Howes,  president  of  the 
local,  said  she  is  pleased  with  the 
vote’s  outcome.  “It’s  a good  con- 
tract. There  is  something  for 
everyone  in  it  — from  those  at  the 
top  of  the  wage  scale,  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  and  those  getting 
ready  for  retirement.  We  didn’t 


get  everything  we  wanted  — pen- 
sions will  be  a big  issue  next  time 
— but  1 expected  our  members 
would  support  this  contract.” 
Among  the  highlights  of  the 
agreement: 

• wages  will  increase  by  three  per 
cent  in  each  year  of  the  contract; 

• the  university  will  extend  its 
early  retirement  window  for 
members  of  the  bargaining  unit 
until  June  30,  2005;  the  universi- 
ty will  bridge  the  pensionable 
income  for  those  who  take  early 
retirement  under  the  window, 
effective  July  1,  2003; 

• student  employees  may  remain  in 
the  U of  T workforce  as  long  as 
they  remain  full-time  students 
(currently  the  time  limit  for  student 
employees  is  two  years  or  less); 

• a joint  union-management 
committee  will  work  towards 
establishing  career  development 
options; 

• the  university  and  union  have 
agreed  on  a job  evaluation  system 
that  will  evaluate  all  jobs  within 
the  bargaining  unit; 

• members  of  the  bargaining  unit 
will  be  given  first  notice  of  union 
job  postings  and  will  be  inter- 
viewed first;  the  university  retains 

-See  STEELWORKERS  Page  8- 


Grad  Students  Satisfied, 
Survey  Shows 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

Graduate  students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  give 
very  high  marks  to  the  quality  of 
their  academic  program  and  a 
solid  majority  is  satisfied  with 
overall  student  life,  according  to 
a new  survey.  But  the  survey  also 
gives  the  university  important 
suggestions  for  improvements, 
according  to  Professor  Michael 
Marrus,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

“We  participated  in  the  survey 
this  year  — and  we’re  the  only 
Canadian  university  to  do  so  — 
because  we  are  committed  to 
quality  and  we  want  to  know 
what  we  need  to  do  to  improve,” 


said  Marrus.  “If  the  results  of  the 
survey  didn’t  identify  areas 
needing  improvement  it  would 
have  been  an  exercise  in  vanity.” 

Twenty-two  public  and  private 
universities  participated  in  the 
survey  including  UCLA, 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Carnegie 
Mellon  University.  Conducted 
by  the  U.S. -based  Higher 
Education  Data  Sharing 
Consortium,  the  survey  is 
designed  to  assist  institutions  in 
planning,  management  and 
research.  Nearly  1,900  U of  T 
graduate  students  from  every 

-See  GRAD  STUDENTS  Page  4- 
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IN  BRIEF 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL  APPROVES 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  RESIDENCE 

Governing  Council  has  approved  in  principle  a plan  to  construct  a new 
University  College  residence  on  St.  George  St.  between  the  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  residence  and  the  University  College  Union.  At  its  meeting  Oct. 
31,  council  also  approved  the  project  cost  of  $22  million,  an  increase  of 
$500,000  from  previous  estimates  because  of  more  accurate  costing  and 
design  requirements  of  the  St.  George  Street  site.  The  nine-storey,  285- 
bed  residence  would  enable  UC  to  provide  residence  housing  for  20  per 
cent  of  its  students,  up  from  the  current  12  per  cent.  The  student 
involvement  in  this  process  has  been  excellent,”  said  Sean  Mullin, 
Governing  Council  member  and  fourth-year  student  at  UC.  “There  was 
consultation  from  the  beginning.”  The  plan  to  place  the  new  residence 
on  the  St.  George  Street  site  still  requires  approval  from  the  city. 

MELLON  FOUNDATION  AWARDS  $1.2  MILLION 
FOR  HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

U OF  T HAS  RECEIVED  A $1. 2-MILLION  GRANT  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK-BASED 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  to  support  post-doctoral  fellowships  in 
the  humanities  and  related  social  sciences.  The  university  will  award 
two-year  post-doctoral  fellowships  of  approximately  $50,000  per  year 
to  12  individuals  who  have  completed  their  post-doctoral  studies  so 
they  can  pursue  research  and  further  develop  their  teaching  skills. 
“Universities  are  facing  massive  faculty  retirements  together  with  growth 
in  student  enrolment,”  said  Professor  Carl  Amrhein,  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science.  “Amid  the  intense  competition  to  recruit  new  fac- 
ulty, this  grant  will  enable  U of  T to  attract  some  of  the  future’s  most 
promising  scholars.”  The  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Post-doctoral  Fellowships 
will  be  selected  from  an  international  pool  of  recent  PhDs.  The  first 
fellowships  will  be  awarded  in  2003. 

SOLDIERS’  TOWER  TO  ADD  WINDOWS 

The  Soldiers’  Tower  committee  has  begun  a fundraising  campaign  that 
will  see  as  one  of  its  mam  projects  the  creation  of  eight  new  stained-glass 
windows  honouring  the  women  and  men  of  the  Canadian  armed  forces 
and  its  auxiliaries  who  served  during  the  Second  World  War.  The  win- 
dows will  line  the  stairway  of  honour  that  leads  to  the  display  area 
of  Soldiers’  Tower,  built  75  years  ago.  The  windows  are  tentatively 
scheduled  for  unveiling  in  2003. 


UNITED  WAY  CAMPAIGN  IN  HIGH  GEAR 

This  year’s  United  Way  faculty  and  staff  campaign  is  now  in  full  swing 
and  runs  to  Nov.  29.  Chaired  by  Professor  Michael  Marrus,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  the  campaign’s  goal  is  to  raise  $825,000 
with  a participation  rate  of  25  per  cent.  Last  year  U of  T raised  a record 
$825,000  with  an  original  goal  of  $700,000.  To  find  out  more  about  the 
United  Way  and  U of  T’s  campaign  and  list  of  canvassers,  please  see  the 
United  Way  supplement  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  AEROSPACE 
STUDIES 

Professor  Peter  Strangeby  was  elected  a fellow  of  the 
American  Physical  Society  at  its  September  meeting. 
Cited  for  major  contributions  to  the  understanding 
of  physical  processes  in  the  edge  of  magnetic  con- 
finement plasma  devices  and  impurity  transport, 
Strangeby  will  be  presented  with  a certificate  of  fel- 
lowship at  the  Division  of  Plasma  Physics  annual 
meeting  in  Orlando  Nov.  11  to  15.  Election  to  fel- 
lowship is  limited  to  no  more  than  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  the  members  and  is  recognition  by  peers 
of  outstanding  contributions  to  physics. 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Douglas  Reeve  of  chemical  engineering  and 
applied  science  has  been  selected  to  receive  the 
Professional  Engineers  Medal  in  the  research  and 
development  category,  sponsored  by  the  Professional 
Engineers  of  Ontario  and  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  The  award,  given  for  using 
new  knowledge  in  developing  novel  applications, 
advancing  engineering  knowledge  or  discovering  or 
extending  any  of  the  engineering  or  natural  sciences, 
will  be  presented  at  a special  dinner  Nov.  15.  Reeve 
was  cited  for  his  “first  class”  international  reputation 
and  his  demonstrated  excellence  in  teaching, 
research  and  professional  endeavours. 

FACULTY  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 

Professor  Brigitte  Shim  was  among  the  77 
individuals  recognized  for  excellence  in  their  fields 
and  contributions  to  life  in  the  city  at  the  Salute  to 
the  City  Awards  gala  Oct.  2.  Also  honoured  in  the 
design  category  were  faculty  adjunct  appointees 
Siamak  Hariri,  Ian  MacDonald  and  Stephen  Teeple. 
Sponsored  by  Cadillac  Fairview,  recipients  were 
selected  from  the  performing  and  visual  arts,  busi- 
ness, community  service,  design,  education,  health 
and  medicine,  literature  and  sports  sectors. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Nancy  Reid  of  statistics  was  one  of  291 
members  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  to  be  elected  a fellow  of  the 
organization.  Reid,  the  only  member  from  a 
Canadian  institution  to  be  elected,  was  chosen  for 
her  distinguished  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
statistics,  particularly  asymptotic  theory  and  condi- 
tional inference.  With  more  than  134,000  members 
from  130  countries  and  272  affiliated  societies, 
the  association  is  the  world’s  largest  federation  of 
scientists. 

Professor  Emeritus  Gordon  West  of  physics,  widely 
known  and  admired  among  the  world’s  geophysi- 
cists, has  been  selected  to  receive  the  Maurice  Ewing 
Medal,  the  highest  award  given  by  the  Society  of 
Exploration  Geophysicists,  one  of  the  world’s  pre- 
mier international  societies  dedicated  to  scientific 
exploration  for  natural  resources.  The  award  was 
presented  Oct.  6 at  the  society’s  annual  meeting  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Eleftherios  Diamandis  of  laboratory 
medicine  and  pathobiology  has  been  awarded  the 
2002  Abbott  Award  of  the  International  Society  of 
Oncodevelopmental  Biology,  given  for  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  field  of  basic  or  clinical  oncolo- 
gy. Diamandis  won  the  award  for  his  work  on 
prostate  specific  antigen  (PSA)  and  related  markers. 

Professors  Daniel  Drucker  and  Susan  Quaggin  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  are  this  year’s  winners  of  the 
2002  Canadian  Society  for  Clinical  Investigation 
Distinguished  Scientist  Award  and  the  CSCI  Joe 
Doupe  Young  Investigator  Award  respectively.  The 
awards  were  presented  at  the  society’s  annual 
meeting  in  September. 


Professor  Benedict  Fischer  of  public  health  sciences 
was  selected  the  winner  of  the  IVO  2002  Award  of 
the  Addiction  Research  Institute  (Rotterdam)  for  best 
young  researcher  in  the  field  of  substance  abuse.  The 
purpose  of  the  award  is  to  encourage  young  scientists 
to  produce  high-quality  research  in  the  field  of 
addiction;  candidates  may  not  be  over  35  years 
of  age. 

Professor  Stephen  Hwang  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  has  been  awarded  the  2002  Canadian 
Society  of  Internal  Medicine  Young  Investigator 
Award,  given  in  recognition  of  excellence  in  the  field 
of  internal  medicine  research  by  a young  investigator. 
Hwang  received  the  award  at  the  society s national 
conference  in  Halifax  Oct.  17  to  20. 

Professor  Robert  Inman  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  has  been  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh.  Granted  its 
royal  charter  in  1681  by  King  Charles  II, 
the  college’s  mission  is  to  promote  the  highest 
standards  in  internal  medicine  not  only  in  Edinburgh 
but  wherever  its  fellows,  collegiate  members  and 
members  practice;  the  college  currently  has  over 
6,000  fellows  and  members. 

Professor  Emeritus  Philip  Seeman  of  pharmacology 
was  the  2002  recipient  of  the  Arthur  P Noyes 
Award  of  the  Arthur  P Noyes  Foundation,  given 
to  an  individual  who  has  made  a significant 
contribution  towards  a better  understanding 
of  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  schizophrenia. 
The  award  was  presented  to  Seeman  at  the  annual 
Noyes  schizophrenia  conference  Oct.  11  in 
Norristown,  Penn.,  for  his  characterization 
of  the  dopamine  D2  receptor,  representing  a 
major  advancement  in  the  understanding  of 
schizophrenia. 

Professor  Yeni  Yucel  of  ophthalmology  and  vision 
sciences  and  St.  Michael’s  Hospital  received  a 
prestigious  2001  International  Glaucoma  Review 
Award  for  best  paper  at  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology  meeting  Oct.  19  for  the  study 
Atrophy  of  Relay  Neutrons  in  Magno-  and 
Parvocellular  Layers  of  the  Lateral  Geniculate 
Nucleus  in  Glaucoma.  The  first  Canadian  researcher 
to  win  the  award,  Yucel  and  co-authors 
Professor  Neeru  Gupta  and  Dr.  Qiang  Zhang 
of  ophthalmology  and  vision  sciences  will 
use  the  $10,000  US  prize  for  further  research 
in  their  new  laboratory  at  St.  Michael’s  Hospital. 
International  collaborators  were  Professors  Paul 
Kaufman  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison 
and  Robert  Weinreb  of  the  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 

Professor  Emeritus  Phil  Nimmons,  an  outstanding 
jazz  musician,  composer  and  educator,  was  one  of  1 1 
Canadians  to  receive  one  this  country’s  highest 
honours  — the  Governor  General’s  Performing  Arts 
Award.  Best  known  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  as  a 
jazz  clarinetist,  bandleader,  composer  and  arranger, 
Nimmons  was  cited  as  a tireless  advocate  of  jazz 
as  a significant  North  American  art  form.  Created 
in  1992,  the  awards  recognize  artists  who, 
a lifetime  of  achievement,  have  made  an  indelible 
contribution  to  Canada’s  cultural  life.  The  awards 
were  presented  at  a special  ceremony  Nov.  1 
in  Ottawa. 
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Large  and  Small  Universities 
“Fundamentally  Different”:  Levy 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

Anew  survey  suggests  student 
satisfaction  is  greater  at 
smaller  institutions  located  in 
smaller  communities. 

The  Web-based  survey  — a 
commercial  venture  among  the 
consultant  firm  Strategic  Counsel, 
Web-based  research  company 
Uthink  and  The  Globe  and  Mail  — 
was  distributed  to  some  24,000 
students  across  the  country.  Only 
universities  with  more  than  250 
responses  were  included  in  the 
ranking.  U of  T placed  24th  overall. 

Sheldon  Levy,  acting  vice- 
provost (students),  said  that,  as  an 
intellectually  intense  university 
located  in  Canada’s  largest  urban 
centre,  U of  T poses  both  oppor- 
tunities and  challenges  for 
students.  “We’re  fundamentally 
different  from  institutions  in 
smaller  communities,”  he  said. 
“We  are  a place  where  world-class 
faculty  and  highly  talented  stu- 
dents work  and  learn  together. 
The  daily  collision  of  ideas  in  a 
fast-paced  environment  is  a plus 
or  a minus  depending  on  who 
you  are  and  what  you  want  out  of 
your  education.” 

Levy  stressed  the  importance  of 
being  open  to  students’  views  and 


not  becoming  defensive  over 
legitimate  criticism.  “But  when 
you  know  that  U of  T offers  more 
financial  aid  than  virtually  any 
other  Canadian  university  and 
you  see  our  financial  assistance 
ranked  19  in  this  survey,  you 
know  there  must  be  fundamental 
problems  with  the  methodology.” 
Student  opinions  are  very 
important  at  U of  T and  consider- 
able time  is  devoted  to  obtaining 
feedback  on  everything  from 
teaching  to  the  quality  of  food  in 
the  dining  halls,  he  added.  “That 
said,  throwing  highly  disparate 
institutions  into  one  hat  for  the 
purposes  of  ranking  is  not  the 
most  useful  tool  for  prospective 
students  as  Maclean’s  discovered 
back  in  1992  when  it  began  its 
own  ranking  exercise.” 

Since  then,  Maclean’s  has  devel- 
oped three  categories  of  universities 
— medical/doctoral,  comprehen- 
sive and  primarily  undergraduate. 
President  Robert  Birgeneau  is 
proposing  additional  indicators  to 
the  Maclean’s  ranking  to  better 
reflect  the  distinct  role  of 
research-intensive  universities 
and  improve  its  usefulness  to 
prospective  students. 

“No  one  university  is  the  num- 
ber one  choice  for  all  students,” 


Levy  said.  “And  the  student  satis- 
faction survey  should  be  viewed  as 
one  of  several  informational  tools. 
Despite  its  methodological  short- 
comings,  we  can’t  dismiss  what 
students  say,  just  as  we  listen  and 
respond  to  our  own  student  satis- 
faction surveys.  A number  of  the 
issues  addressed  here  are  the  same 
ones  the  university  is  looking  at  as 
Provost  Shirley  Neuman  begins  a 
new  round  of  academic  planning.” 

Current  discussions  include 
improving  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student  experience  and  a 
review  of  the  undergraduate 
curriculum  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  collaboration  and  interdiscipli- 
nary programs. 

The  Association  of  Canadian 
Colleges  and  Universities  was  also 
critical  of  the  survey’s  methodolo- 
gy and  its  utility  to  students. 

“Canada's  universities  strongly 
believe  in  the  value  of  public  and 
student  opinion  and  consistently 
seek  feedback  to  improve  their 
programs  and  services,”  the 
AUCC  said  in  a news  release. 
“However,  the  AUCC  is  con- 
cerned about  the  survey  method- 
ology, judging  that  it  could 
mislead  students,  parents  and 
guidance  counsellors  about  the 
relative  quality  of  our  institutions.” 


Chemistry  Chair  Named 

Vice-Provost  (Students) 

Farrar  committed  to  improving  student  experience 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 


Professor  David  Farrar, 
chair  of  chemistry  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  has  been  named 
vice-provost  (students), 
effective  Jan.  1,  2003. 

A professor  of  inorganic 
chemistry,  Farrar  succeeds 
Professor  lan  Orchard  who 
will  be  officially  installed 
as  principal  and  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  LJniversity  of 
Toronto  at  Mississauga 
Nov.  7. 

Farrar,  whose  appoint- 
ment was  approved  by 
Governing  Council  at  its 
meeting  Oct.  31,  received 
his  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  from 
U of  T and  his  PhD  from  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  He 
joined  the  university’s  chemistry 
department  in  1981,  becoming 
chair  in  1999. 

“Professor  Farrar  is  a first-rate 
scholar  and  teacher  with  an 
exceptional  record  of  academic 
leadership,”  said  Provost  Shirley 
Neuman.  “He  has  demonstrated  a 
deep  commitment  to  improving 
the  quality  of  the  student  experi- 
ence and  undergraduate  and 
graduate  education.  He  is  ideal 
for  the  job  in  many,  many  ways 


Professor  David  Farrar 

and  I’m  delighted  to  be  working 
with  him  over  the  next  years.” 
Active  in  the  university  com- 
munity, Farrar  has  served  on 
numerous  committees  including 
the  university’s  health  and  safety 
committee,  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  Council  and 
executive  committee  for  Division 
III,  the  committee  on  writing  and 
the  educational  advisory  commit- 
tee in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  as  well  as  a working 
group  on  program  accessibility. 
His  primary  research  interests 


include  phosphorus  com- 
pounds and  structure  deter- 
mination by  X-ray  crystallog- 
raphy. He  recently  received  a 
major  equipment  grant  from 
the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council 
of  Canada,  has  written  exten- 
sively in  his  field  and  is  the 
holder  of  three  patents. 

“I  have  always  believed  that 
educating  students  is  the 
most  important  thing  we  do 
as  university  professors 
because  it  is  where  we  have 
the  most  impact  on  the 
future,”  Farrar  said.  “I  am 
very  excited  by  the  opportu- 
nity to  represent  our  students 
and  to  help  improve  the 
student  experience  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.” 

“There  could  be  no  better 
choice  for  vice-provost 
(students),”  said  Professor  Carl 
Amrhein,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science.  “Dave  Farrar 
has  led  numerous  innovative 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
student  initiatives  within  the 
chemistry  department  and  been  a 
trusted  adviser  to  me  on  a wide 
range  of  student  interests  in  arts 
and  science.  He’ll  be  terrific  in 
this  new  role.” 

Farrar’s  term  concludes  June 
30,  2009. 


A Bard  by  Any  Name 


Scholars  are  divided  on  whether  or  not  this  portrait,  found  in  an 
Ontario  home  where  it  had  been  stored  for  years,  is  the  true  face 
of  William  Shakespeare  painted  in  the  17th  century.  Decide  for 
yourself  when  the  portrait  goes  on  display  at  the  University  Art 
Centre  during  the  Picturing  Shakespeare  symposium,  co-spon- 
sored by  Records  of  Early  English  Drama  and  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario,  Nov.  15  and  16. 

Sedra  Named  Engineering 
Dean  at  Waterloo 

By  Nicolle  Wahl 

Professor  Adel  Sedra,  who 
recently  completed  a nine- 
year  term  as  U of  T’s  vice- 
president  and  provost,  will 
become  Waterloo’s  seventh  dean 
of  engineering,  assuming  the 
position  July  1,  2003. 

“The  University  of  Waterloo  is 
extraordinarily  fortunate  to  have 
attracted  Professor  Adel  Sedra  to 
their  campus  as  their  next  dean 
of  engineering,”  said  President 
Robert  Birgeneau.  “Adel  has 
achieved  true  distinction  as  both 
an  excellent  researcher  and  a truly 
outstanding  educator.  He  is  a 
visionary  who  also  has  that  rare 
ability  to  take  an  idea  from  an 
abstract  concept  to  a working 
program.  Under  Adel’s  leadership, 
engineering  at  Waterloo  will  be  a 
formidable  competitor  for  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.” 

A respected  educator  in  electri- 
cal and  computer  engineering, 

Sedra  has  won  numerous  interna- 
tional awards.  His  fourth-edition 
electrical  engineering  textbook. 

Microelectronic  Circuits,  is  used  at 
universities  around  the  world  — 
including  Waterloo  and  U of  T. 

A professor  at  U of  T since 
1969,  Sedra’s  term  as  provost  saw 
the  creation  of  a reliable  long- 
term budget  strategy  and  a strong 
commitment  to  excellence  in 
teaching,  recruiting  outstanding 
professors  and  diversity, 

Birgeneau  added. 

“When  the  University  of 


Waterloo  came  calling,  it  had  the 
challenges  and  the  opportunities 
that  I’ve  been  looking  for,”  Sedra 
said.  “I  decided  that  since  I derive 
considerable  satisfaction  from 
leadership  positions  that  this  was 
the  job  for  me.” 

Sedra  said  the  experience  he 
gained  in  academic  planning  and 
budgeting  at  U of  T will  prove 
helpful  at  Waterloo,  where  his 
goal  will  be  to  make  that  engi- 
neering faculty  among  the  best  in 
the  world. 

“Everyone  appreciated  his 
terrific  sense  of  humour  and  his 
warmth.  He  was  supportive, 
tough  and  always  fair.”  said 
Professor  Rona  Abram  ovitch, 
director  of  the  Transitional  Year 
Program.  “At  the  University  of 
Toronto  he  made  a real  difference 
to  both  the  institution  and  to 
those  who  worked  with  him.” 

Sedra  will  remain  a full-time 
professor  at  U of  T until  June  30, 
during  which  time  he  plans  to  fin- 
ish the  fifth  edition  of  his  textbook. 


Professor  Adel  Sedra 
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C3  r-r'lfs/i  fftw. 

Tuesday,  November  5 

Amateur  Radio  Exam  in  Basic,  6pm  in  the  Music  Room. 
www.ecf.utoronto.ca/-radio/ 

Wednesday,  November  6 

Investment  Club  Speaker  Event  - Financial  Consultant,  Jonathan 
Chan,  CPA  - Client  Partner  6 Associates.  "Choosing  a Career  in  the 
Financial  Industry”,  7pm,  East  Common  Room. 

Formal  Debate  - Featuring  special  guest,  The  Rev.  Brent  Hawkes. 
"Be  It  Resolved  that  Canada  Should  Recognize  Same  Sex  Marriages". 
7pm,  Debates  Room. 

Thursday,  November  7 

Worlds  of  Music  - Fiddlesong  Ensemble.  9pm,  Arbor  Room.  Free. 

Friday,  November  8 

Jazz  at  Oscars'  - Rita  de  Ghent,  cool  jazz  diva.  9pm,  Arbor  Room. 

Monday,  November  11 

Remembrance  Day  Ceremony  - 10am  at  the  Soldiers'  Tower. 
Reception  in  Great  Hall. 

Rifle  Club  Open  Meetings  - 4-5pm  and  5-6pm,  South  Dining  Room. 

Tuesday,  November  12 

Art  Committee's  Behind  the  Scenes  Series  presents  "The  Formation 
of  the  Corporate  Collection"  with  curator  of  Sun  Life  Financial,  Herb 
Signman  and  curator  of  Osier  Hoskin  Et  Harcourt,  Stephen  Smart, 
6pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

Wednesday,  November  13 

5 BUCK  LUNCH  - "DINER"  ■ Relive  the  50s  with  burgers,  fries,  floats 
and  rock  'n  roll!  11:30am-2pm,  Great  Hall. 

Midday  Mosaics  - 12  noon,  Music  Room. 

Rifle  Club  Open  Meetings  - 4-5pm  and  5-6pm.  See  Hall  Porters'  Desk 
for  room. 

Graduate  Committee  Dinner  Series  with  former  Toronto  Mayor, 
Barbara  Hall,  6pm  reception  for  6:30pm  dinner  in  the  Great  Hall. 
Members  $42,  U of  T students  $26.  416.978.2447. 

Thursday,  November  14 

Orchestra  Concert  - 8pm,  Great  Hall. 

Stages  with  folk  and  urban  guitarist,  Scott  Merritt.  8pm,  Arbor  Room. 

Friday,  November  15 

Hart  House  Film  Board  - Deadline  for  submissions  for  the 
November  21st  screening.  Submissions  to  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

Graduate  Committee  Historical  Reading,  7pm,  Great  Hall. 

Jazz  at  Oscars'  - 10  O'clock  Band,  9pm,  Arbor  Room.  Licensed. 

No  cover. 

Monday,  November  18 

Amateur  Radio  General  Club  Meeting  - 5:30pm,  South  Sitting  Room. 
Light  refreshments.  Call  416.978.2446  or  check 
www.ecf.harthouse@utoronto.ca  for  details. 

Chamber  Strings  Concert  - 8pm,  Great  Hall. 

Thursday,  November  21 

Film  Board  Screening  - 7pm,  Music  Room.  All  welcome. 

Free  Triathlon  Workshop  -7-9pm  with  Isabelle  Turcotte  Baird, 
Olympian  Sydney  2000  Triathlon  National  Team  Member  for  five  years. 

Friday,  November  22 

Jazz  at  Oscars'  - 11  O'clock  Band  9pm,  Arbor  Room.  Licensed.  No 
cover. 

Sunday,  November  24 

Chorus  Concert  - 3pm,  The  Great  Hall. 

ART  416.978.8398 

The  Justina  M.  Barnicke  Gallery  - East  Gallery,  Anna  Yuschuk, 
"Waiting  Room",  paintings.  West  Gallery,  Carrie  Bacher, 
"Perspectives",  Explorations  of  Jewish  Ritual.  Meet  the  artists  Thurs. 
Nov.  14  from  5-7pm. 

The  Arbor  Room  - "Last  Night..."-  photographs  by  Andrea  Fabricius. 
Runs  to  Dec.  14. 

HART  HOUSE  THEATRE  box  Office:  416.978.8668 
www.harthousetheatre.ca 
Children  of  a Vanished  World.  Nov.  5 at  8pm.  $22. 

Margaret  Visser  - "Beyond  Fate".  The  first  of  the  2002  Massey 
Lectures.  Nov.  6 at  8pm. 

A Book  Launch  of  Jann  Arden's  new  book,  "If  I Knew,  Don't  You 
Think  I'd  Tell  You?"  Nov.  8 at  7:30pm.  $6. 

Kiyoshi  Nagata  Ensemble  CD  Release  Concert.  Nov.  9 at  8pm. 
S25/S20  students  6 seniors. 

Hart  House  Theatre  presents  TROILUS  & CRESSIDA  by  William 
Shakespeare.  Produced  by  Poculi  Ludique  Societas  (PLS)  Thurs, 

Nov  14  to  Sat,  Nov  16.  8pm  & 2pm  Sat  matinee.  $15  / $10  students, 
seniors,  6 U of  T faculty  & staff.  Directed  by  Jennifer  Roberts-Smith. 
La  Petite  Musicale.  Nov.  23  at  8pm  and  Nov.  24  at  4pm.  $25/20 
seniors  & children  (12  and  under). 


HART  HOUSE 
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Grad  Students  Satisfied:  Survey 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
program  participated,  with  a 
response  rate  of  66  per  cent  of  a 
representative  sample. 

According  to  the  survey,  92  per 
cent  of  U of  T respondents  rated 
their  programs  as  either  good, 
very  good  or  excellent  and  80  per 
cent  would  choose  U of  T again. 
However,  the  survey  also  found 
that  almost  one-third  had  concerns 
about  some  facet  of  their  working 
relationship  with  faculty. 
Additionally,  only  half  of  the 
respondents  said  they  received 
any  form  of  teacher  training  and 
almost  half  of  those  students 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  teaching 
preparation  they  did  receive. 

Marrus  said  that  much  of  the 
student  concern  is  related  to 
faculty  supervision  — the  quality 
of  interaction  between  a student 
doing  research  and  his  or  her  fac- 
ulty adviser.  And,  he  said,  the 
survey  confirms  what  SGS 
already  knew,  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  graduate 
supervision.  “We’re  now  in  the 
process  of  distributing  a booklet 
on  the  issue  that  looks  at  best 
practices  and  provides  guidelines 
to  promote  good  working 
relationships  between  graduate 
students  and  their  supervisors,” 
he  said.  Available  online  at 
sgs.utoronto.ca/current/supervi- 
sion/guidelines.pdf,  the  booklet 


is  the  third  in  a series  being 
developed  by  SGS  to  address  key 
issues.  The  first  booklet,  on  intel- 
lectual property,  was  produced 
two  years  ago. 

“The  various  units  within 
graduate  studies  differ  in  their 
cultures  and  their  approach  to 
supervision,”  Marrus  said.  “And 
we’re  not  trying  to  dictate  how 
supervision  occurs  but  rather 
trying  to  promote  high  quality 
interactions.  We  hope  to  identi- 
fy best  practices  here  at  U of  T, 
as  well,  and  disseminate  that 
information.” 

In  terms  of  teaching  prepara- 
tion, Marrus  acknowledged  that 
the  survey  will  be  a catalyst  for 
further  discussion.  “It’s  important 
to  note  that  many  of  our  students 
are  not  seeking  careers  in  university 
teaching.  We  have  not  viewed 
teacher  training  to  be  one  of  our 
key  responsibilities  in  the  past 
and  have  relied  on  the  university 
and  specific  departments  to 
determine  the  kinds  of  training 
that  would  be  appropriate  for 
teaching  assistants.  This  might 
well  be  open  for  discussion  within 
graduate  units.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  a greater  focus  for  some  and 
that’s  the  kind  of  suggestion  that 
surveys  provide.” 

Marrus  said  the  survey  suggests 
more  clarification  might  be  needed 
for  ethical  conduct  as  well  as 


barely  half  of  the  respondents  said 
they  received  advice  on  standards 
of  academic  integrity.  “Ethics  is 
implicit  in  everything  we  do,” 
he  said.  “Whether  we  should  be 
more  explicit  is  certainly  worth 
discussing,”  he  added,  noting 
that  SGS  has  just  produced  a 
student  guide  on  ethical  conduct 
in  research  involving  human 
subjects. 

While  the  survey  indicates 
some  student  concern  about 
housing  costs  and  night-time 
safety,  Marrus  said  the  data  suggest 
students  recognize  the  challenges 
that  come  with  a large,  urban 
university.  “We  play  in  a tough 
league  — academically,  culturally 
and  socially,”  he  said.  “We’re  in  a 
complex,  diverse,  vibrant  intel- 
lectual and  urban  centre,  not  a 
bucolic,  rural  setting.  This  can 
be  a highly  intense  community 
and  our  challenges  need  to  be 
understood  in  that  context.  My 
sense  is  that,  overall,  our  students 
see  this  as  a real  asset.” 

Marrus  plans  to  use  the  survey 
and  the  provost’s  new  round 
of  academic  planning  to  engage 
in  discussion  with  all  graduate 
units.  “I  will  be  encouraging 
each  unit  to  look  at  the  issues 
raised  in  this  survey.  No  one 
knows  it  all,”  he  said.  “And 
excellence  is  a matter  of 
continuing  conversations.” 
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New  Role  for 
Pharmacists 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

Backed  by  a banner  proclaim- 
ing  pharmacy  to  be  “more 
than  you  imagine,”  members  of 
the  Leslie  L.  Dan  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy  presented  their  vision 
of  a broader  role  for  pharmacists 
in  health  care  to  Ontario’s  health 
minister  Wednesday. 

During  the  on-campus  meeting 
with  Ontario  Health  Minister 
Tony  Clement,  Lesley  Levack, 
assistant  dean  of  undergraduate 
affairs,  said  the  undergraduate 
pharmacy  program  produces 
patient-oriented  professionals 
able  to  address  drug-related 
issues  in  health  care.  Yet,  the 
perception  of  the  pharmacist  as 
dispenser  of  drugs  still  persists. 

“Pharmacists’  education  has 
provided  them  with  specialized 
knowledge  and  skills  to  improve 
health  but  the  current  health 
models  and  regulations  limit 
pharmacists’  ability  to  really  prac- 
tice to  their  potential  and  there’s  a 
practice  gap  that  exists,”  added 
Professor  Tom  Brown,  director  of 
the  PharmD  program.  “Some  of 
the  challenges  that  we  look  at 
when  we  talk  about  this  practice 
gap  is  that  health  care  really  is 
physician-centred,  that  legislation 
restricts  what  pharmacists  are 
able  to  do  and  reimbursement  ties 
pharmacists  to  a product  rather 


than  to  their  cognitive  ability.” 

Research  studies  in  which  such 
challenges  are  removed  have 
shown  that  integration  of  phar- 
macists into  the  health  care  team 
has  a positive  impact  on  patient 
care.  Brown  said.  For  example,  a 
1999  study  found  a 66  per  cent 
reduction  in  adverse  drug  events 
when  hospital  pharmacists  partic- 
ipated in  physician  rounds  in 
intensive  care  units.  Such  studies 
show  there  are  great  opportuni- 
ties for  pharmacists  to  develop 
unique  roles  that  utilize  their 
knowledge  and  skills,  to  be  full 
members  of  the  health  care  team 
and  to  have  an  equal  voice  in  the 
implementation  of  health  care 
reform,  he  said. 

Clement  said  his  vision  for  the 
health  care  system  is  one  in  which 
pharmacists  will  play  a very 
meaningful  and  necessary  role. 
However,  he  said,  he’s  learned  as 
health  minister  that  scope-of- 
practice  issues  are  sometimes 
even  more  intractable  than 
financial  issues. 

“There’s  always  lots  of 
ingrained  attitudes  that  have  to  be 
broken  down  bit  by  bit,  brick  by 
brick,”  said  Clement.  “Having 
said  that,  my  vision  is  of  a much 
more  integrated  primary  care  sys- 
tem that  has  a number  of  different 
medical  professions  playing 
appropriate  roles.” 


Report  Suggests 
Expanding  Health  Care 


By  Janet  Wong 

The  Canada  Health  Act  needs 
to  be  expanded  to  include 
health  care  that  goes  beyond  the 
hospital  and  into  the  home, 
suggests  one  of  Canada’s  leading 
health  economists.  Professor 
Peter  Coyte  of  health  policy, 
management  and  evaluation. 

“In  spite  of  the  reality  that 
health  care  today  is  sought, 
delivered  and  received  in  a wide 
variety  of  settings,  the  Canada 
Health  Act  itself  only  focuses  on 
one  health  care  place  — hospitals 
— and  one  provider  of  care  — 
physicians,”  Coyte  said. 

Necessary  health  care  services 
and  technologies  need  to  be  pub- 
licly funded  regardless  of  where 
they  are  provided,  he  said, 
and  the  settings  for  necessary 
health  care  services  should  not 
affect  their  funding.  In  his 
report,  Expanding  the  Principle 
of  Comprehensiveness  From 
Hospital  to  Home,  Coyte  argues  in 
favour  of  integrating  hospital  and 
home  care  in  order  to  enhance 
efficiency  and  cost  effectiveness. 

Senator  Michael  Kirby,  chair  of 
the  Senate  standing  committee  on 
social  affairs,  science  and  technol- 
ogy, commissioned  Coyte  to 
develop  recommendations  on 
the  delivery,  organization  and 
financing  of  home  care  in  Canada. 


Each  year,  some  $3.5  billion  is 
spent  on  home  care  in  this  coun- 
try — 80  per  cent  of  which  is 
publicly  funded.  Coyte  outlines  a 
series  of  steps  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  take  in  order  to 
ensure  that  Canadians  have  access 
to  publicly  funded  health  care 
where  they  live.  His  report  notes 
that  home  care  services  should 
conform  to  the  principles  of 
universality,  accessibility,  compre- 
hensiveness, portability  and 
public  administration  as  set  out  in 
the  Canada  Health  Act. 

His  most  notable  recommenda- 
tion is  that  hospitals  should  be 
paid  to  provide  home  care  servic- 
es and  retain  the  option  of  out- 
sourcing where  cost  effective. 
“About  14  per  cent  of  people  who 
are  in-patients  receive  some  form 
of  home  care  when  they’re 
discharged  from  hospitals,”  Coyte 
said.  If  governments  were  to  allo- 
cate funds  to  the  hospital’s  budget 
in  accordance  with  that  percent- 
age, he  added,  several  things 
could  be  accomplished  including 
better  service  integration. 

Separating  funding  furthers  the 
division  between  hospitals  and 
doctors  and  home  and  community 
care.  By  developing  funding  that 
flows  directly  to  hospitals 
on  a per-case  basis,  there  is  more 
opportunity  for  service  integration 
and  cost  savings,  he  said. 


STUDENT  VOICES 

The  Business  of  Books 

Rotman  students  say  broad  approach  to  reading  key 
to  developing  good  business  skills 
By  Sue  Toye 


Ask  some  business 
professors 
which  books 
have  made  an 
impact  on  their  life  and 
you  might  be  surprised  by 
their  answers. 

Along  with  the  usual 
marketing  and  business 
strategy  must-reads,  Das 
Kapital  by  Karl  Marx  and 
Irma  Rombauer’s  food 
bible,  Joy  of  Cooking , were 
among  the  publications 
featured  in  a book  list 
compiled  by  the  Rotman 
Reading  Community.  The 
goal?  To  make  business 
students  better  “integra- 
tive” thinkers. 

“Rotman’s  focus  these 
days  involves  integrative 
thinking,  going  beyond 
the  traditional  silos  of  business  education  strategy 
and  finding  those  common  elements  for  effective 
managers  to  make  decisions,”  says  Amir  Sperling,  a 
fourth-year  law  and  MBA  student  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  reading  community.  “I  thought  there 
would  be  value  extending  that  approach  beyond  the 
classroom  by  asking  professors  which  books  have 
changed  their  outlook  on  business  in  a fundamental 
way.” 

The  response  has  been  overwhelmingly  enthusias- 
tic. “People  felt  it  was  an  element  that  was  missing,” 
says  classmate  Jeffrey  Torkin,  who  developed  the  idea 
of  a reading  community  for  business  students  over 
the  past  summer. 


Sperling  and  Torkin 
have  posted  the  book 
list  on  the  Web.  For  the 
month  of  September, 
Indigo  and  Chapters 
bookstores  across 
Canada  displayed 
books  recommended  by 
“top  business  professors 
at  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management”  as  part  of 
their  essential  reading 
list.  In  turn,  the  school 
receives  a 15  per  cent 
commission  from  books 
purchased  on  the  read- 
ing community’s  home- 
page  which  is  linked  to 
the  bookstores’  Web 
site  that  also  lists  the 
recommended  books. 
Proceeds  will  go 
towards  the  dean’s 
Vision  Fund  to  upgrade  facilities  and  provide  educa- 
tional materials.  The  students  also  hope  to  start  a 
speaker  series  where  authors  would  talk  about  their 
works. 

Strategic  management  and  business  ethics  professor 
Timothy  Rowley,  who  picked  Rohinton  Mistry’s  A Fine 
Balance  and  Joy  of  Cooking,  says  having  a broad 
approach  to  reading  is  the  key  to  integrative  thinking 
for  the  business  leader  of  tomorrow.  “The  book  list 
allows  you  to  push  back  the  boundaries  so  you  can 
have  wider  access  to  learning  new  things.  The  broad- 
er you  think,  the  better  you  solve  problems  down  the 
road.  Cooking  is  also  something  MBA  types  can’t  do 
but  when  they  graduate,  they  do  a lot  of,”  Rowley  says. 


Health  Minister  Urges  Nursing  Grads 
to  Stay  in  Canada 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

During  a recent  campus  visit 
to  promote  the  province’s 
funding  of  new  nurse  practitioner 
positions,  Tony  Clement,  minister 
of  health  and  long-term  care, 
urged  nursing  students  to  pursue 
their  future  careers  in  Ontario. 

“Your  skills  will  be  needed, 
your  skills  will  be  valued  in 
Ontario  and  we  want  you  to  stay 
in  Ontario,”  he  said. 

Clement  visited  the  Faculty  of 
Nursing  Oct.  28  to  invite  31  com- 
munities to  apply  for  117  nurse 
practitioner  positions  aimed  at 
improving  access  to  primary  care 
in  under-serviced  areas.  Primary 
care  nurse  practitioners  are 
registered  nurses  with  advanced 
education  and  skills  who  can 
undertake  certain  aspects  of 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  health 
promotion,  among  other  areas  of 
comprehensive  patient  care. 


“Sometimes  we  have  communi- 
ties that  have  little  or  no  access  to 
doctors  or  other  medical  practi- 
tioners and  nurse  practitioners  are 
ideal  to  fill  in  that  void,”  said 
Clement.  “They  can  provide  qual- 
ity, primary  care  second  to  none.” 

Professor  Dyanne  Affonso,  dean 
of  nursing,  said  such  support  for 
nurse  practitioners  will  help 
Canada  become  “a  model  for 
magnificent  health  care  across  the 
globe.”  Among  the  nursing  stu- 
dents who  assembled  to  hear  the 
minister,  Kim  Milbury  appreciat- 
ed the  recognition  given  to  the 
advanced  skills  and  responsibili- 
ties of  nurse  practitioners. 
Another  student,  Carrie 
Carruthers,  said  that  advanced 
role  is  a good  goal  for  the  future. 
“There’s  a lot  of  interest  in  the 
nurse  practitioner  programs, 
especially  the  ones  here  at  U of  T,” 
she  said. 

The  Faculty  of  Nursing  offers 


three  nurse  practitioner  programs, 
including  the  Ontario  primary 
health  care  nurse  practitioner 
program  provided  jointly  through 
distance  education  by  a 10- 
university  consortium;  enrolment 
through  the  participating  univer- 
sities now  stands  at  229  full-time 
and  part-time  students  across 
Ontario,  said  Pamela  Khan,  U of  T’s 
faculty  liaison  for  the  program.  In 
the  area  of  acute  care, 
U of  T also  offers  the  electronic 
master  in  nursing,  acute  care 
nurse  practitioner  (e-MN-ACNP), 
now  available  online,  and  a 
post-master’s  nurse  practitioner 
diploma,  which  together  graduate 
close  to  30  students  a year,  said 
Professor  Lisa  Cicutto,  one  of  the 
co-ordinators  of  e-MN-ACNP 
“Nurse  practitioners  have  a lot 
to  offer,”  said  Cicutto,  adding  that 
nurse  practitioners  and  physi- 
cians work  together  as  a team, 
maximizing  one  another’s  skills. 
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Why  the  Beef? 

Researcher  believes  fitness  craze  fuelled  by  fears  of  aging , death 

By  Michah  Rynor 


IT  MIGHT  SEEM  A BIT  ODD  TO  BE  IN  A GYMNASIUM  OR 
health  club  amidst  all  the  beefcake  and  eye  candy 
and  ask  yourself  if  all  the  pumping  iron,  endless 
jogging  and  sweating  to  the  music  is  healthy. 

But  for  over  10  years,  Professor  Brian  Pronger  of 
philosophy  and  physical  education  and  health  — the 
first  openly  gay  professor  at  U of  T to  be  awarded 
tenure  on  the  basis  of  his  research  into  homosexual- 
ity — has  been  asking  just  that  question.  And  in 
many  cases,  his  answer  is  no. 

In  his  just  released  book  Body 
Fascism:  Salvation  in  the  Technology 
of  Physical  Fitness  (U  of  T Press), 

Pronger  deconstructs  what  he  calls 
“the  mass  desire  for  physical 
perfection  as  a modernist  techno- 
logical approach  to  life.” 

Pronger’s  research  delves  into 
the  reasons  why  women  and  men 
attempt  to  solve  the  perennial 
problems  of  life  such  as  aging, 
decay  and  death  through  techno- 
logical means.  “I  see  that  as 
problematic  because  it's  more 
about  dominating  life  and  reality 
by  trying  to  seek  control  where 
ultimately  there  is  no  control,”  he 
says.  “We  want  a body  that  doesn’t 
shake  when  it  moves,  a body  that  doesn’t  betray  any 
kind  of  aging  process  or,  for  that  matter,  signify  the 
impermanence  of  life.  What  this  kind  of  body  says  is 
that  we  can  be  young  forever  if  we  enter  this  cult  of 
domination." 

One  reason  we  view  these  youthful  and  pumped 
bodies  as  beautiful,  Pronger  believes,  is  because  we 
are  so  profoundly  afraid  of  death.  “But  fearing  death 
is  not  necessary  — it’s  a natural  inevitable  fact  of  the 
human  condition  and  we  have  to  learn  to  live  with  it.” 
Ironically,  much  of  Pronger’s  views  on  the  body 
beautiful  came  during  time  he  spent  exercising  in  a 
gym.  “1  got  a lot  of  insight  from  the  intense  physical 
activity  1 was  involved  in  and  when  you’re  profoundly 
involved  with  the  workings  of  the  body  in  this  way  you 
can  achieve  a great  understanding  of  the  imperma- 
nence of  life  which  helps  us  accept  our  own  mortality.” 
Pronger  admits  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the 


Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  may  view 
his  research  as  almost  a betrayal  of  the  faculty’s  man- 
date for  physical  fitness.  “But  1 would  never  say  I’m 
betraying  my  profession  because  as  a philosopher  the 
pursuit  of  an  authentic  life  is  at  the  core  of  my  work. 
To  me  it’s  not  a betrayal  to  point  out  the  problems  to 
this  modernist  way  we  view  the  body.  1 have  a 
dissenting  opinion  to  an  overwhelming  consensus 
in  what  people  believe  physical  activity  should  be 
but  I would  say  that  I’m  trying 
to  make  a correction.” 

When  asked  if  today’s  health 
craze  is  a legitimate  means  of 
extending  our  time  here  on 
Earth,  Pronger  responds  with  a 
laugh.  “In  fact,  the  amount  of 
time  added  to  our  lifespan  by 
working  out  is  largely  false.  At 
the  most  we  may  get  an  extra 
two  years  and  as  one  wag  put 
it,  you’ve  already  spent  those 
two  years  in  the  gym.” 

Pointing  to  the  good-look- 
ing, well-defined  young  man 
adorning  the  cover  of  his 
book,  Pronger  says  many 
people  who  work  so  hard  to 
have  such  a body  are  actually 
living  what  he  calls  an  “inauthentic”  life  — a life  that 
may  have  its  satisfactions  but  in  the  end  these  satis- 
factions are  superficial  and  they  promote  a superficial 
way  of  living. 

“What  I’m  arguing  is  that,  sure  you  can  dominate 
the  body  this  way  and  make  yourself  look  younger 
and  more  desirable  and  you  can  fit  yourself  into  this 
kind  of  culture  but  it’s  not  the  most  enlightened  way 
to  live  your  life.” 

Pronger  says  he’s  not  advocating  that  people  should- 
n't have  the  freedom  to  create  the  body  they  covet.  “I’m 
not  telling  people  to  stop  exercising  and  taking  pride  in 
the  way  they  look  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book  I’m 
not  saying  get  rid  of  the  fitness  technology  because  this 
is  how  many  people  live  their  lives  today.  We  can’t  just 
throw  out  all  the  gyms  and  exercise  equipment  — 
they’re  here  to  stay.  What  I’m  saying  is  be  aware  of  the 
real  reasons  you’re  doing  this.” 
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COMPUTER  CENTRE 

326  COLLEGE  ST.  TORONTO  ON  M5T  1S3  TEL.416. 922. 1177  FAX.416. 922. 1603 

WWW.OTAPC.COM 


'Prices  are  subjected  to  change  without  notice’ 


Networking 

$245  D-Link  Dl-614  Wireless  4 Port  Router 
$145  D-Link  DWL-120  USB  limbs  Wireless 
$155  D-Link  DWL520  Wireless 
$99  D-Link  DI-604  4 Port  Router 
$135  D-Link  wireless  PCMCIA 
$165  NetGear  RT-314  Router  4 
$129  Linksys  4 port  router 
$235  Linksys  wireless  4 port 
$135  Linksys  WMP11  wireless 
$135  Linksys  WUSB11  wireless 
$155  Linksys  WCF11  wireless 


MP3  Players 

NOMAD  JUKEBOX3  20GB  MP3 
D-LINK  CD  MP3  PLAYER 
NOMAD  MU  VO  64MB 
SAMSUNG  128MB  YEPP  700H 


YP-700H 


$595 

$155 

$199 

$399 


Optical  Drives 

Pioneer  DVRA04  DVD-R/CDRW  Int,  ret  $545 
LG  DVD/CDRW,  Int,  oem  $129 
MSI  48X12X48  Int,  oem  $119 


Silver  System 

AMD  XP  1800  CPU 

MSI  6390  Motherboard 

256MB  DDR  RAM 

40GB  Maxtor  7200RPM  HDD 

16X  DVD  ROM 

Built-In  Video 

16BIT  Audio  with  Speakers 
1 ,44MB  Panasonic  Floppy 
PS/2  Mouse 
PS/2  Keyboard 
Mini  Tower  Case  300watt 
3YRS  Labor  1 Year  Parts 
WIN  XP  Home 


PIONEER  DVRA04  DVD/CDRW  INT 
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New  Hope  for 
Alzheimer’s  Vaccine 


By  Janet  Wong 

UOF  T RESEARCHERS  HAVE 
discovered  a way  to  refine  an 
experimental  Alzheimer’s  vaccine, 
a finding  that  could  pave  the  way 
for  new  treatment  and  prevention 
of  the  debilitating  disease  that 
affects  people’s  ability  to  think 
and  recall  information. 

Alzheimer’s  occurs  when  toxic 
biochemical  compounds  known 
as  amyloid-beta  peptides  accu- 
mulate in  the  brain,  forming 
plaque  deposits  and  injuring 
nerve  cells,  which  eventually 
causes  dementia.  In  2000, 
researchers  at  the  Centre  for 
Research  in  Neurodegenerative 
Diseases  published  a paper  show- 
ing how  the  amyloid-beta  peptide 
vaccine  blocked  the  production  of 
the  plaques  and  reversed  learning 
impairment. 

The  vaccine  stimulates  the 
body’s  immune  system  into  form- 
ing antibodies  against  the  plaques 
in  the  brain.  Human  trials  have 
been  under  way  for  some  time  in 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  but  were 
halted  earlier  this  year  when  some 
patients  developed  inflammation 
of  the  brain. 

However,  in  the  October  issue 
of  Nature  Medicine,  U of  T 
researchers  demonstrated  how  to 
circumvent  the  brain  inflamma- 
tion in  mice.  Led  by  Professors 
Jo  Anne  McLaurin  and  David 
Westaway  of  laboratory  medicine 
and  pathobiology  and  Professor 
Peter  St.  George-Hyslop,  director 
of  CRND,  the  study  identified  the 
active  epitope  — a piece  of  the 
peptide  — detected  by  antibodies 
in  the  immune  system  once  the 


vaccine  is  administered. 

They  found  that  only  a segment 
of  the  vaccine  produced  the 
beneficial  immune  response, 
suggesting  that  a small  portion 
of  the  vaccine  would  be  less 
likely  to  cause  the  inflammation 
in  humans.  After  testing  a more 
refined,  targeted  amyloid- 
beta  vaccine  on  mice,  the 
scientists  found  that  the  antibod- 
ies generated  by  the  vaccine 
cleared  away  the  plaques  — 
improving  cognitive  function  in 
the  mice  and  leaving  no  evidence 
of  brain  inflammation. 

According  to  McLaurin,  the 
study,  funded  by  the  Canadian 
Institutes  of  Health  Research  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  of 
Canada,  could  also  lead  to  small- 
molecule  drugs  that  could  bypass 
the  problematic  side-effects  of 
immunotherapy. 

“This  information  gives  new 
hope  for  the  development  of  a 
vaccine  for  Alzheimer’s  disease,” 
McLaurin  said.  “If  side  effects 
persist  then  the  development  of 
a small  molecular  mimic  will 
circumvent  immunotherapy 
completely.” 

In  a related  study  published  in 
the  same  issue  of  Nature  Medicine, 
Swiss  researchers  showed  that  the 
human  patients  actually  did  accu- 
mulate antibodies  against  A-beta 
— a critical  step  in  plaque  clear- 
ance. They  also  found  that  the 
antibodies  that  formed  did  not 
attack  normal  brain  cells.  Taken 
together,  the  researchers  say  the 
two  studies  offer  critical  evidence 
for  future  research  for  an 
Alzheimer’s  vaccine. 
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SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 


Our  services  include: 

• Custom  Foot  Orthotics 
and  Orthopedic  Footwear 

• General  and 
Diabetic  Foot  Care 

• Treatment  of  callus, 
corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

For  your  convenience, 
our  office  has  direct  billing 
with  Green  Shield  Insurance 

To  arrange  a consultation 
and  foot  analysis, 
call  416-441-9742 

United  Foot  Clinic 

Omar  Qureshi 

Chiropodist/Foot  Specialist 

170  St.  George  St.  #630 
(Medical  Arts  Building) 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 
(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

Tel  416-441-9742 

Orthotics  and  custom  made  footwear 
may  be  covered  by  U of  T staff  and 
most  other  extended  health  care  plans. 
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Call  Me  CABB 


The  9,200-square  foot  Centre  for  Applied  Biosciences  and  Biotechnology,  part  of  an  $ 1 1 -mil- 
lion biotech  initiative  at  the  University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga,  was  launched  Oct.  30.  The 
$3.4-million  centre  features  a nuclear  magnetic  resonance  suite,  an  interactive  classroom  and 
research  labs  and  will  be  home  to  multidisciplinary  teams  of  researchers  in  botany,  chemistry, 
psychology  and  zoology. 


Study  Holds  Promise  for  Stroke 


SIVANANDA  YOGA  VEDANTA  CENTER 


Postur_es  — _Breathin2  — Relaxation  — Diet  — Meditation 


Daily  Yoga  Asana.Pranayama  & 
Meditation  Classes,  Courses 
and  Workshops  at  all  levels. 


Health  is  Wealth 
Peace  of  Mind  is  Happiness 
Yoga  Shows  the  Way 

- Swami  Vishnu-devananda. 

Also  Teachers  Training  and  Yoga  Vacations  at  our  beautiful  Laurentian  Ashram. 


77  Harbord  Street,  Located  near  Bloor-Spadina  Subway 
Phone:  41 6-966-9642  e-mail:  Toronto@sivananda.org 
http://www.sivananda.org/toronto.htm 


<c/(a//1  efface 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYTING 
Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

Researchers  at  U of  T and  the 
Centre  for  Addiction  and 
Mental  Health  (CAMH)  have  dis- 
covered a communication  link 
between  proteins  in  the  brain  that 
could  lead  to  improved  treat- 
ments for  psychiatric  disorders 
and  stroke. 

Their  study,  published  in  Cell 
Oct.  18,  examined  the  interaction 
* between  two  proteins  known  as 
dopamine  D1  and  NMDA  recep- 
tors. The  research  group,  led  by 
Professor  Fang  Liu  of  psychiatry 
and  CAMH’s  neuroscience 
research  department,  found  that 
two  parts  of  the  D1  receptor 
interact  directly  with  two  sub- 
units of  the  NMDA  receptor. 
These  interactions  modulate  two 
NMDA  functions  in  the  brain  — 


cell  death  and  normal  cell-to-cell 
communication.  This  study  is  the 
first  to  show  that  the  interaction 
between  D1  and  the  NMDA 
receptor  regulates  — and,  in  fact, 
prevents  — cell  death. 

“It  may  be  possible  to  design  a 
medication  that  specifically 
enhances  this  interaction  leading 
to  reduced  cell  death  in  the 
brain,”  said  Liu.  “This  prevention 
of  NMDA-mediated  cell  death 
could  have  important  implica- 
tions in  terms  of  preventing  brain 
damage  in  severe  epilepsy, 
traumatic  brain  injury,  neurode- 
generative  disorders  and  stroke.” 

Because  cell  death  and  cell-to- 
cell  communication  are  regulated 
separately  by  the  different  D1 
interactions,  researchers  may  be 
able  to  manipulate  one  function 
without  impacting  the  other,  Liu 


added.  For  example,  it  may  be 
possible  to  design  medication 
to  enhance  the  interaction  that 
regulates  cell  death,  thereby 
preventing  brain  cells  from  dying, 
without  inhibiting  the  other  inter- 
action regulating  cell-to-cell 
communication.  Cell  death 
mediated  by  the  NMDA  receptor 
plays  a critical  role  in  the  conse- 
quences and  severity  of  stroke. 

The  findings  could  also  affect 
research  into  psychiatric  disor- 
ders, creating  the  possibility  that 
new  antipsychotic  medication 
could  be  designed  to  modify  the 
interaction  related  to  cell-to-cell 
communication  to  prevent  abnor- 
mal NMDA  receptor  activity. 
Malfunction  of  the  NMDA  recep- 
tor’s cell-to-cell  communication 
function  can  induce  symptoms 
that  resemble  schizophrenia. 


the  2003  Awards  of 

EXCELLENCE^ 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


UTAA 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the  first 

Adel  S.  Sedra 

Distinguished  Graduate  Award 


A prize  of  up  to  $25,000  is  awarded  to  a graduate  student  who  demonstrates 
outstanding  academic  achievement  and  extra-curricular  leadership. 

Students  must  be  registered  and  in  good  standing  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  a 
doctoral  program  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Deadline  for  applications:  Monday,  December  2,  2002,  5 p.m. 


For  further  information  or  nomination  forms,  please  contact  your  college  registrar  or 
Louise  China  in  the  Division  of  University  Advancement, 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor  Tel:  (416)  978-4258 
or  e-mail  louise.china@utoronto.ca 


You  can  download  nomination  forms  at: 
www.alumni.utoronto.ca/events/awards/awards.htm 


Jerry  Nolfi  | Upen  Kawale 

Optometrists 

eye  exoms  - contact  lenses  - laser  surgery  consultation 

MANULIFE  CENTRE  • 55  BLOOR  ST.  W.  (AT  BAY)  • 416-966  1955 

www.torontoeyecare.com 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD 

If  your  idea  of  a holiday  is  to  take  a variety 
of  books,  white  sandy  beaches,  lots  of  sun 
and  quiet  relaxation,  there  are  still  a few 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  that  will  oblige. 
Nevis:  enjoy  a 12-acre  estate,  formally  a coconut 
plantation  with  gracious  beachfront  and  38  charming 
gingerbread  cottages.  Anguilla:  Cap  Juluca  offers  you 
1 79  acres  of  Caribbean  paradise.  Contadora  Island: 
for  the  budget-minded,  an  all-inclusive  resort,  off  the 
coast  of  Panama. 

Please  call  Margarita  Orszag  at  905-206-8237. 
e-mail:  margarita.orszag@cnd.navigant.com 


2810  Matheson  Blvd  East 
Suite  101 

Mississauga,  Ontario 
L5W  4X7 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
THE  JEWISH  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

present 

THE  JOSEPH  AND  GERTIE  SCHWARTZ 
MEMORIAL  LECTURE 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  PROPP 
Director,  Judaic  Studies  Program 
University  of  California,  San  Diego 

WILL  DELIVER  A PUBLIC  LECTURE 

THE  PHYSICS  OF  HOLINESS:  * LIFE , THE  UNIVERSE, 
AND  EVERYTHING ” ACCORDING  TO  THE  TORAH 

SUNDAY,  24  NOVEMBER  2002 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  15  KING’S  COLLEGE  CIRCLE 
ROOM  140  - 8:00  P.M. 

For  more  information,  please  call  (416)  978-8118 
Faculty,  students,  staff  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
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WE’RE  PLANNING 
FOR  THE  FUTURE 

When  reviewing  your  estate  plans, 
consider  including  a deferred  gift  to 

the  University  p/Toronto, 

Canada’s  top-ranked  university. 

Explore  your  ways  of  giving  and  contribute 
to  our  mission  of  producing 

Great  Minds  for  a Great  Future. 

*{*! 

Gift  Planning  ^ 

at  the  Uni  versity  of  Tonmto 


GIVING  t o the  future 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort  ! 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Licensed  With  The  College  Of  Chiropodists  Of  Ontario 
Ortbotics  and  Custom  Made  Footwear  May  Be  Covered  Under  Uof  T Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


Scarborough 
416-283  -3666 


Pickering 
905  - 420  - 6544 


The  Festival  of  Lanterns  is  an  Eastern  tradition 
that  celebrates  the  community,  pays  homage  to 
the  past  and  launches  hopes  for  the  future. 


/EVO 


VHJUT 


Governing  Council  By-Election  2002 


Full-Time  Undergraduate  Students 
Professional  Faculties 


Vote  on  the  WORLD  WIDE  WEB 


November  11th  to  15th 

Mon.  - Thurs  6:00  a.m.  - 1 1 :30  p.m. 

Fri  6:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m. 

www.rosi.utoronto.ca 


Where  to  Vote: 


Any  Computer 
connected  to  the 
World  Wide  Web 


Once  at  ROSI,  all  you  need  to  do  is: 

• Login  with  student  number  and 
personal  identification  number  (PIN) 

• Choose  elections 


For  a list  of  candidates  see:  http://elections.utoronto.ca 


DO  YOUR  FEET  HURT  ? 

HOP  ON  OVER  TO 


(professionaC  Tamify  Tootcare 


Steelworkers  Ratify 
Agreement 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 

the  right  to  hire  the  most  qualified 
person  for  the  position; 

• vision  care  coverage  will  increase 
from  $150  every  two  years  to 
$175  every  two  years; 

• paternity  leave  will  increase 
from  three  to  five  paid  days; 

• a joint  union-management 
committee  will  work  on  cost- 
containment  benefit  plans. 


In  a separate  ballot,  union 
members  voted  62  per  cent  in 
favour  of  retaining  a monthly  (as 
opposed  to  a biweekly)  pay 
option.  The  full-time  unit  repre- 
sents about  3,000  administrative 
and  technical  employees  on  all 
three  campuses.  The  casual  unit 
represents  about  1 ,300  employees. 
The  three-year  agreement  is 
retroactive  to  July  1,  2002. 


Ricoh. 

The  current  carrying 
your  business. 


Mil 


Ricoh  Canada  Inc. 

The  preferred  supplier  of  photocopiers  at 
University  of  Toronto  since  1 997 


For  information  contact  David  Keyes  at 
416.218.8294  or  visit  ricoh.ca 


Division  of  University  Advancement 
J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House 
21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  ON  MSP  3J3 
Tel:  416-978-3846  Toll-free:  1-800-463-6048 
E-mail:  gift.plan@utoronto.ca  • www.donations.utoronto.ca 


7V  VACANCES 

rade-windQ 

HOLIDAYS  L.  J 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121 


Fax:  (416)  597-2968 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.ca 

Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing  first 
class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to  the 
academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

Please  giue  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


CUSTOM  PLASTER  CASTED  ORTHOTICS  : Rx  BIRKENSTOCK  SANDALS  & FOOTWEAR 

PROBLEMATIC  NAILS  : SURGERY  : HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS 
HIGH  & FLAT  ARCHES  : GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ^ 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Better  Buys  1 
for  Business 


1*1 
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CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 


Mergers  and  Acquisitions 

Unique  program  combines  theory  and  practice 

By  Sue  Toye 


INSTEAD  OF  WEARING  A POWER  SUIT  AND  WORKING  AS 
a senior  financial  consultant  in  New  York  City, 
Nader  Tehrani  has  dusted  off  his  schoolbag  and  is 
busy  cramming  for  his  next  assignment  in  financial 
economics. 

Tehrani  is  one  of  12  students  enrolled  in  the 
new  master  of  financial  economics  program. 
Jointly  run  by  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
the  Rotman  School  of  Management,  it  is  the  only 
professional  graduate  program  of  its  kind  in  North 
America. 

What  makes  the  program  so  unique,  according  to 
Professor  Greg  Jump  of  economics,  one  of  the  co- 
directors of  the  program,  is  its  combination  of  finan- 
cial theory  and  practical  hands-on  experience.  “The 
stress  on  solid  economic  foundations  coupled  with 
more  applied  finance  and  internships  will  help 
students  gain  a foothold  in  the  financial  industry 
immediately,”  says  Jump.  Still  in  its  infancy  stage,  the 
program  hopes  to  double  its  enrolment  if  it  can 
secure  adequate  funding. 

Tehrani,  who  graduated  with  an  economics  degree 
from  Middlebury  College  in  Vermont,  enrolled  in  the 
master’s  program  in  order  to  advance  his  career  in 
risk  management.  “From  a practical  point  of  view, 
I’m  in  good  shape  because  I have  five  years  of 


experience  but  I was  lacking  the  theory  and  you  need 
to  have  that  in  order  to  move  up  the  ranks,”  he  says. 

Students,  most  of  whom  have  undergraduate 
degrees  in  economics,  will  leam  about  the  basics  of 
financial  theory  over  a period  of  16  months  which 
includes  a summer  internship.  “It’s  a great  hybrid 
because  you’re  getting  both  the  theory  and  the 
practical  aspect  of  things,”  says  Tehrani.  Graduates 
will  be  well  poised  to  work  in  corporate  finance 
fields  ranging  from  portfolio  analysis  to  mergers  and 
acquisitions. 

The  summer  internship  was  a big  draw  for  John 
Ginis,  but  he  says  he  chose  the  program  for  its 
emphasis  on  finance.  Ginis  completed  his  under- 
graduate degree  in  economics  at  U of  T last  year  and 
is  interested  in  pursuing  a career  in  investment  bank- 
ing. “What’s  great  about  this  program  is  from  the  first 
year,  they  teach  you  principles  of  finance,  how  to  put 
together  portfolios  for  clients,  the  kind  of  stuff  you 
would  expect  a financial  adviser  to  know  in  the  real 
world,”  Ginis  says.  He  also  notes  the  program  helps 
students  put  a resume  together  and  provides  a list  of 
companies  to  contact.  “In  the  end,  this  program  will 
allow  me  to  get  my  master’s  and  some  work  experi- 
ence at  the  same  time  which  makes  me  that  much 
more  marketable.” 


2002  J.  TUZO  WILSON  LECTURE 

FROM  EARTH  TO  STARS:  INTERIORS  AND  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANETS 

BY 

RAYMOND  JEANLOZ 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Geophysics 

Department  of  Earth  and  Planetary  Sciences,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Earth  Sciences  Auditorium 

(5  Bancroft  Ave.-Southwest  ofWillcocks  and  Huron  Street) 

8:00  PM  Thursday.  November  21, 2002 

Refreshments  afterwards 

Free  lecture , Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Toronto 
For  information  call  416-978-5175  Department  of  Physics 


AT  LARGE 


WEB  LINKS  DEFENDED  UNDER 
FIRST  AMENDMENT 

The  University  of  California  at  San  Diego  has  backed  down  on  its 
demand  to  have  a student  group  remove  links  from  its  Web  site  to 
suspected  terrorist  organizations.  The  Che  Cafe  Collective  had  been 
ordered  to  remove  a Web  link  to  a Colombian  rebel  organization  listed 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department  as  an  international  terrorist  organization. 
The  university  said  the  link  violated  the  USA  Patriot  Act,  which  forbids 
providing  material  support  or  resources  to  terrorist  groups.  The  student 
group  argued  that  the  Web  link  was  a form  of  free  speech  protected 
under  the  first  amendment. 

SAINT  MARY’S  OPENS  “SATELLITE”  CAMPUS 

TO  MARK  US  200TH  ANNIVERSARY,  SAINT  MARY'S  UNIVERSITY  IN  HALIFAX  IS 
putting  the  “universe”  back  in  university.  Professor  David  Turner  of 
astronomy  and  astrophysics  at  St.  Mary’s  came  up  with  the  idea  of 
having  an  asteroid  — technically  a “minor  planet”  — named  after  the 
institution.  Turner  broached  the  idea  with  Carolyn  Shoemaker,  a U.S. 
astronomer  who,  along  with  her  late  husband  Gene,  has  discovered 
several  asteroids  for  which  she  has  naming  rights. 

STANFORD  AND  DUKE  CONSIDERING  STAFF  CUTS 

Two  of  America’s  wealthiest  private  universities  are  contemplating 
staff  reductions  to  deal  with  projected  budget  deficits.  Officials  at  Duke 
and  Stanford  universities  say  the  current  bear  market  is  taking  its  toll 
and  they  may  implement  cost-cutting  measures  such  as  hiring  freezes 
and  layoffs.  Stanford  plans  to  cancel  non-essential  activities  and  shut 
down  facilities  over  the  winter  break.  Duke  University  decided  that 
raising  tuition  or  slowing  faculty  pay  increases  was  not  an  option  as  they 
would  make  Duke  less  attractive  to  top  faculty  or  students. 

ECHOES  OF  APARTHEID 

South  Africa’s  University  of  Stellenbosch  is  struggling  with  a decision  to 
continue  teaching  in  the  Afrikaans  language  or  offer  more  courses  in 

English.  The  government  and  students  of  all  racial  backgrounds  are 

pressuring  the  university  to  change  its  language  policy.  Although 
teaching  in  Afrikaans  is  decreasing  at  Stellenbosch,  proponents  of 
English  argue  that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  English  because  it  is 
more  accessible  to  the  majority  of  South  Africans.  Critics  argue  that  such 
a move  could  doom  Afrikaans  to  extinction  in  higher  education. 

SOURCES:  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  University  Affairs 

Compiled  by  Nicolle  Wahl 


Governing  Council  By-Election  2002 

Full-Time  Undergraduate  Students 
Professional  Faculties 


Attention: 

Post  Graduate 
Medical  Students 


Ballots  Mailed 


Full-Time  undergraduate  Medical  students 

During  the  week  of  OCT  21st,  2002,  ballots  were  mailed  to  all  Post 
Graduate  Medical  Students. 


The  election  closes  5:00  pm  Friday  November  15,  2002. 

If  you  do  not  receive  a ballot  please  contact  the  Chief  Returning  Officer 
By  email  ( c.oke@utoronto.ca  ) 
or 

By  Phone  (416-978-8427 ) 


For  a list  of  candidates  see:  http://elections.utoronto.ca 


The  GSU  is  pleased  to  present  their  Fall  2002 

Saturday,  November  23th 
to  Sunday,  December  1 st 

Nine  Days  Long! 


in  the  GSU  Gymnasium 
1 6 Bancroft  Ave. 
Please  enter  off  Huron  St. 


Saturday  Et  Sunday:  1 0 to  5 
Monday  to  Friday:  12  to  6 


We  sell  new  books  only: 
•university  presses  & academic  titles 
•fiction  Et  non-fiction 
•children's/ special  interest 
•paperbacks 


w 

c 
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Sale  Entrance 


Bloor  St. 


— Harbord 


— Willcocks 


Spadina 

Circle 

For  info,  call  978-2391. 
We  accept  MC  & Visa. 
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GSU 
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PROFILE 


Doctor  Mom 

Diana  Alii  — counsellor,  advocate,  spiritual  adviser  and  designated  hugger 

By  Janet  Wong 


Walk  into  Diana 
Alli’s  office  and 
the  first  thing 
you’ll  notice  is 
the  wall  of  thank-you  cards. 

Little  ones,  big  ones,  hand-wnt- 
ten  notes,  drawings,  pictures  — 
they’re  all  from  students  or  grad- 
uates of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  these  bud- 
ding doctors  are  so  appreciative. 

This  small,  charming  woman  — 
who  was  born  in  Bombay,  India, 
and  has  worked  at  the  medical 
school  for  the  past  28  years  — 
embodies  maternal  concern  and 
exudes  warmth  and  kindness. 

Every  day,  she  says,  at  least 
one  student  will  come  into  her 
office  asking  for  a hug.  And  every 
day,  she  obliges.  It’s  that  kind  of 
warmth  and  fierce  dedication  that 
has  made  her  so  well  loved  by  students  and  respected  by 
faculty  and  staff. 

“Diana  Alii  is  an  extraordinary  contributor  to  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,”  says  Professor  David  Naylor,  dean  of  medicine. 
“Compassionate,  dedicated  and  always  caring,  Diana  has 
helped  countless  students  through  the  years  to  cope  with  the 
often  stressful  business  of  earning  an  MD.  She  is  a great  citizen 
of  the  university.” 

As  co-ordinator  and  business  officer  of  the  student  affairs 
office  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Alii  helps  students  achieve 
what  was  her  own  dream  many  years  ago.  At  19  and  about  to 
enter  medical  school,  two  tragedies  struck  her  family  — her 


father  died  in  a fire  and  six  months  later  her  brother  was  killed 
in  a train  accident,  two  events  that  put  an  end  to  her  own 
hopes  of  becoming  a doctor.  Today,  Alii  sees  herself  on  a 
spiritual  journey  and  her  role  as  counsellor,  friend,  adviser, 
advocate  and  occasional  therapist  provides  a spiritual  compass 
for  that  journey. 

“I  never  got  to  fulfil  my  dreams  in  fife  and  I don’t  know  how 
1 landed  in  this  position.  But  1 look  back  now  and  I think  a 
higher  force  drove  me  to  this  chair,”  she  says.  “It’s  like  someone 
said,  It’s  not  your  time  to  do  medicine,  it’s  your  time  to  give  to 
those  who  need  that  tender,  loving  touch.  And  I think  that’s 
where  I get  so  much  energy.  I think  people  leave  this  Earth  but 


they  leave  you  with  a message  to 
do  good  and  make  a difference. 
This  university  has  done  a lot  for 
me  and  in  return  I’d  like  to  give 
back  ten-fold,  not  only  to  the 
university  but  to  the  faculty.” 
Where  faculty  teach  students 
about  the  science  of  medicine,  Alii 
says  her  focus  is  to  impart  the 
human  side.  This  means  getting 
students  out  of  the  academic 
mindset  and  into  the  social  one. 
Once  a month  she  organizes  a 
cooking  class  for  students  in  the 
kitchen  cafetena  at  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  Last  month  she 
and  25  students  cooked  Indian 
dishes  — biryani,  dahl  (a  lentil 
dish),  several  salads  and  aloo  gobie 
(a  potato  and  cauliflower  dish). 
The  event  served  two  purposes  — 
it  showed  students  they  can  eat 
healthfully  and  economically  as  well  as  teaching  them  about 
camaraderie  and  fellowship. 

“Our  goal  is  to  develop  extracurricular  activities  that  bring 
home  the  human  side  of  medicine  and  encourage  students  to 
do  something  for  society  as  a whole,”  Alii  says.  Nearly  all 
U of  T medical  students  engage  in  some  type  of  outreach 
program  — whether  it’s  mentorship,  tutoring  at-risk  students 
or  working  with  the  homeless. 

“We  have  to  remember  that  our  students  will  have  some  of 
these  people  as  patients  and  they  have  to  leam  how  to  work 
with  them.”  It’s  a lesson  in  humanity  that  Alii  hopes  her 
students  take  to  heart. 


A DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS  INC. 


Custom  Courseware  Solutions 


Planning  custom  course 
materials  for  Winter  2002? 

".../  cannot  say  how  much  time  was  saved  with  photocopying, 
collating  and  compiling  our  course  binders.  Not  only  was  my 
(our)  time  better  spent  doing  other  program-related  duties,  but 
the  quality  of  the  course  binders  provided  to  our  students 
improved  dramatically....  It  is  the  one-stop  shopping  service 
which  I would  highly  recommend." 

-Mirella  Leone 
Operations  Officer,  Executive  Programs 
Joseph  L.  Rotman  School  of  Management 

DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOL  UTIO N S 

CREATE^PRINU  DELIVER 


To  place  your  order  just  contact  us  at:  (416)  978-7927  or  e-mail:  custom@utpprint.com  or  drop  by  245  College  Street 

Suggested  deadline  for  submission  Novemer  4th,  2002 
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STEVE  BEHAL 


® University  of  Toronto 

A«BO« i 


CAMPAIGN 


2 0 0 2 


United  Way 


The  University  of  Toronto  has  a proud  record  of  giving  to  the  United  Way, 
We  rank  among  the  top  ten  most  generous  organization  to  support  the 
community  through  the  United  Way  and  are  well  ahead  of  other 
educational  institutions.  Let’s  build  on  this  great  tradition ! 


The  Best  Way  to  Make  a Difference 


The  United  Way  offers  us  the 
opportunity  to  return  the  favour. 
Through  it,  we  can  discharge  our 
own  communal  responsibililties 
and  address  the  needs  of  so  many 
outside  our  walls. 


I want  to  make  the  strongest  case  I can 
for  your  support  for  the  United  Way. 
To  me,  this  is  simply  the 
reverse  side  of  our  own  regular 
appeal,  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  for  support  for  our  own 
institution.  As  you  all  know,  the 
community  has  responded  gener- 
ously to  us.  The  result,  for  those  of 
us  privileged  enough  to  work  here, 
has  made  our  university  one  of  the 
top  institutions  of  education  and 
research  in  the  world. 


and  counselling  to  over  135,000  seniors  hot  soup,  tea  and  cookies  to  a group  of 
in  our  community.  30  frail  and  isolated  seniors. 


As  Chairman  of  this  year’s  University 
Toronto  United  Way  Campaign,  I ask 
each  of  you  to  support  our  effort.  Your 
gift  to  United  Way  is  a direct  invest- 
ment in  the  people  who  need  it  most. 
Through  the  network  of  200  social 
service  agencies,  United  Way  offers  hope 
to  more  than  one  million  people  every 
year.  Let’s  show  that  U of  T cares  for  our 
community.  Your  own,  personal  gift  is 
the  way  to  help  the  most. 


Thank  you. 


In  2001,  our  colleagues  - faculty,  staff 
and  retirees  - contributed  $825,000, 
placing  us  among  the  10  most  successful 
employee  campaigns  in  Toronto. 
However,  the  participation  rate  based  on 
all  staff,  faculty  and  U of  T retirees  was 
barely  1 in  5. 


Perhaps  some  did  not  know  how  easy  it  is 
give  through  United  Way’s  payroll  deduc-  Michael  Marrus 
tion  plan.  Just  a $5  deduction  from  your  United  Way  Campaign  Chair, 

monthly  salary  ($60  per  year)  provides  Dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 


This  is  an  appeal  for  you  to  do  so 
as  so,  many  of  you  have  for  over  20 
years. 


Last  year,  our  support,  together  with 
those  of  others  in  our  metropolitan 
community  did  extraordinary  good.  For 
example:  United  Way  agencies  were  able 
to  provide  20,000  nights  of  shelter  to 
people  without  a home.  As  well,  agen- 
cies with  programs  to  support  abused 
women  and  children,  provided  a safe 
haven  for  10,000  people.  United  Way 
dollars  also  helped  provide  friendship 


Perhaps  some  did  not  realize  that 
donations  can  be  directed  through  the 
United  Way  to  specific  programs  such 
as  United  Way’s  Success  by  6®  which 

help’s  Toronto’s  most  at-risk  children. 

Perhaps  some  did  not  realize  the 
rigorous  process  each  United  Way 
agency  goes  through  to  justify  expen- 
diture of  your  precious  dollars  and 
ensures  that  each  agency  is  both 
effective  and  efficient. 
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True  Stories 

It  takes  GREAT  WILL  to  come  back  from  great  misfortune. 

It  takes  the  type  of  DETERMINATION  profiled  in  these  life  stories. 
It  takes  essential  services  provided  by  UNITED  WAY. 


Turning  Challenges  Into  Triumphs 


Have  you  ever  thought  what  it 
would  be  like  to  gradually  lose 
your  sight?  Lisa  Derencinovic, 

22,  was  born  with  retinitis  pigmentosa,  a 
rare  degenerative  disease,  which  causes  a 
gradual  narrowing  of  vision  that  eventually 
leads  to  blindness. 

While  university  students  are  experienc- 
ing the  confusion  of  enrolling  in  courses, 
buying  their  books  and  navigating  around 
campus,  Lisa  had  an  even  greater  challenge 
— she  was  an  English  major,  but  she  could 
no  longer  read. 

In  high  school,  Lisa  relied  on  her 
friends  to  direct  her  to  her  classes,  but 
quickly  realized  that  she  would  have  to 
find  her  own  way  around  the  university 
campus.  She  needed  help.  Thanks  to  an 
orientation  and  mobility  instructor  at  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
(CNIB),  a United  Way  agency,  Lisa 
learned  how  to  use  a white  cane  and 
navigate  new  environments. 

CNIB  not  only  helped  Lisa  to  increase 
her  independence  and  self-esteem,  but  she 


also  met  role  models  who  helped  her  over- 
come her  challenges.  “When  you  can  share 
the  normal  experiences  of  being  blind  or 
visually  impaired,  it  becomes  less  frighten- 
ing and  you  feel  better  about  yourself. 
Once  you  break  down  the  isolation,  you 
can  go  back  into  the  sighted  world  because 

you’ve  had  contact  with  other  people  like 

» 

you. 

Lisa  has  become  a role  model  for 
younger  students  and  volunteers  as  a 
co-facilitator  at  CNIB  for  a youth  group 
aged  14  to  19.  For  the  last  four  summers, 
she  has  worked  in  CNIB’s  university  and 
college  preparation  program,  helping 
students  learn  life  and  study  skills. 

Lisa  plans  to  attend  graduate  school 
for  a masters  in  Social  Work.  With  the 
help  of  CNIB  and  United  Way,  she  has 
overcome  many  challenges  and  is  empow- 
ering other  students  to  gain  independence 
and  pursue  their  goals. 

Reprinted  from  spring  2002  Way  to  Go 
newsletter. 


Family  Receives  Firm  Foundation 


The  instant  Nasim  Ismail  looked 

into  the  eyes  of  her  newborn  baby, 
she  knew  something  was  wrong. 
The  doctors  were  evasive  and  wouldn’t 
answer  her  questions.  Family  and  friends 
said  the  infant  boy  indeed  looked  differ- 
ent, but  it  was  because  of  his  fair 
complexion  and  hair. 

But  Ismail  said  she  knew  Nafiz,  now 
10,  had  Down’s  syndrome.  “At  first  it’s  a 
shock,”  she  said  “There  was  no  sign  of  it 
during  the  pregnancy  and  I just  thought 
everything  would  be  okay.” 

Ismail,  45,  decided  from  the  outset  to 
accept  reality  and,  above  all,  love  her  son 
no  matter  what. 

She  said  being  divorced  made  the  task 
of  raising  Nafiz  all  that  more  difficult,  but 
through  perseverance  - and  with  the  help 
from  the  Toronto  Association  for 
Community  Living,  a United  Way  agency 
at  20  Spadina  Rd.  in  Toronto  — she  feels 
conident  of  his  future. 

“Everybody  there  was  wonderful,  ” 
Ismail  said  ‘When  I was  tired  and  didn’t 
think  I could  go  on,  the  workers  became 
my  foundation.” 

She  said  the  various  workers  that  form 


the  Toronto  Association  for  Community 
Living  - which  promotes  full  participation 
in  community  living  for  people  with 
developmental  disabilities  — started  visit- 
ing her  home  when  Nafiz  turned  2. 
“There  was  just  so  much  to  learn,”  she 
said.  “But  they  were  there  for  me  all  the 
way.”  But  she  says  there  are  still  many 
obstacles  to  overcome  and  she  depends  on 
the  association  for  help. 

For  instance,  educators  thought  that 
her  son  would  be  better  served  leaving  his 
regular  classroom  and  entering  a program 
for  disabled  children.  “I  was  so  nervous. 
But  people  from  the  association  helped 
me  prepare  my  case  for  keeping  him 
where  he  was,”  Ismail  said.  “I  love  Nazim 
but  it  still  requires  work  and  time  to  give 
him  a good  life,”  she  said.  “Sometimes  I 
just  need  a bit  of  extra  help.” 


All  pledge  cards  should  be  returned  to: 
United  Way  Campaign,  c/o  University  ofToronto, 
563  Spadina  Avenue, Toronto,  ON,  M5S  2J7 
Enquiries:  Analee  Stein,  ph:  (4 1 6)  946-8726; 
email:  analee.stein@utoronto.ca 


Workshops  Help  South 
Asian  Seniors 


Mani  Pathmarajah,  69, 
is  a peer  mentor  at  the 
Seniors  Health  Volunteer 
Program  at  South  Asian 
Family  Support  Services,  a 
United  Way  agency.  She 
speaks  on  the  benefits  of  the 
health  workshops  to  South 
Asian  seniors. 

Many  seniors  in  the 
South  Asian  community  face 
challenges  when  dealing  with 
their  health.  They  may  lack 
basic  health  and  nutritional 
knowledge,  fear  doctors  and 
face  language  barriers  since 
English  is  their  second 
language.  At  South  Asian 
Family  Support  Services,  a 
United  Way  agency,  we  offer 
health  workshops  to  seniors 
in  six  languages:  Urdu, 
Punjabi,  Hindi,  Gujarati, 
Farsi  and  Tamil. 

As  a peer  mentor  I share 
health  tips  with  a group  of 
Tamil-speaking  seniors  and 
engage  them  in  lively  discus- 
sions about  preventative 
medicine  and  health  ail- 
ments. Our  workshops  dispel 
myths,  help  to  alleviate  fears 
and  give  seniors  information 
in  their  native  tongues  that 
will  raise  awareness  of  vari- 
ous health  issues.  We  don’t 
diagnose  health  problems, 


but  we  do  educate  seniors  on 
the  cause,  symptoms  and 
prevention  of  various  condi- 
tions such  as  osteoporosis, 
asthma,  hypertension  and 
arthritis.  We  promote  exer- 
cise, balanced  nutrition  and 
stress  management  for 
healthy  living  and  encourage 
them  to  have  regular  check- 
ups with  their  physicians. 

The  seniors  are  engaged 
in  discussions,  interact  with 
peers  and  form  new  friend- 
ships through  our  weekly 
workshops.  It  is  very  reward- 
ing to  see  my  peers  get 
empowered  and  enjoy  a bet- 
ter quality  of  life  as  they 
build  confidence  and  take 
control  of  their  health.  To 
my  surprise,  interest  and 
enthusiasm  for  this  program 
has  spread  by  word  of  mouth 
through  the  South  Asian 
community  and  our  sessions 
are  in  great  demand. 

Thanks  to  United  Way 
agencies  like  South  Asian 
Family  Support  Services, 
South  Asian  seniors  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about 
basic  health,  address  health 
needs  and  break  the  cycle  of 
isolation  by  creating  an 
active,  healthy  and  happy 
lifestyle. 


Big  and  Small, 
‘Brothers’  Do  It  All 


When  the  time  came 
for  Oliver  Burford- 
Mason  to  choose  a best  man 
for  his  wedding  last  year, 
the  choice  was  easy.  The 
28-year-old  chose  Nik,  his 
14  year-old  “brother.” 

The  two  were  matched 
nearly  four  years  ago  by 
Big  Brothers  ofToronto,  a 
United  Way  agency.  What 
started  as  weekly  visits 
between  strangers,  has 
evolved  into  a real  friend- 
ship. “We  just  do  normal 
things  that  any  friends 
getting  together  would  do,” 
Buford-Mason  said. 
“Sometimes  we  go  to  see  a 
movie,  sometimes  we  chill 
at  his  place  and  sometimes 
we  just  go  and  have  a coffee 
or  something  - whatever  we 
feel  like.” 

At  last  spring’s  Big 
Brothers  volunteer  night, 
Burford-Mason  received  the 
James  Marshall  Award, 
given  to  a big  brother  who 
has  brought  about  the  most 


positive  change  in  his  little 
brother.  And  Nik  received 
the  Eleanor  Hunter  Award, 
recognizing  his  efforts  in 
making  positive  changes  in 
his  life.  Two  years  ago 
Burford-Mason  even 
became  Nik’s  godfather. 
And,  he’s  quick  to  point 
out,  Nik  is  not  the  only  one 
who  benefits  from  the  rela- 
tionship. “For  me,  it’s  very 
selfish,”  Burford-Mason 
said.  “I  just  get  so  much  out 
of  the  program  and  it’s 
taught  me  so  much.” 
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Frequently  Asked  Questions 


What  is  United  Way  of  Greater  Toronto’s  value 

STATEMENT? 

United  Way  of  Greater  Toronto’s  value  statement: 

• We  are  personally  committed  to  fulfilling  United  Ways  mission; 

• We  care  about  our  customers  and  strive  to  meet  their  needs  promptly 
and  effectively; 

• We  demonstrate  the  highest  standards  of  professionalism  in  everything  we  do; 

• We  are  innovative  and  creative  in  responding  to  new  challenges  and 
opportunities; 

• We  work  co-operatively  as  a team  and  promote  an  environment  of 
mutual  respect. 

What  makes  an  organization  eligible  for  United  Way 

FUNDING? 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  United  Way  funding,  an  organization  must: 

• Be  non-profit,  charitable  and  have  a clearly  stated  purpose  and  function 
within  the  social  service  and  community  health  sector; 

• Be  incorporated  and  registered  as  a charitable  organization  under  the 
Canada  Income  Tax  Act; 

• Provide  programs  and  services  that  are  of  a social,  health,  community  or 
related  nature; 

• Meet  a vital  local  community  need; 

• Be  operated  by  a volunteer  board  of  directors  that  reflects  the  community 
it  serves.  This  board  must  be  responsible  for  the  development,  delivery 
and  evaluation  of  services  and  the  efficient  and  effective  management  of 
the  agency’s  programs  and  budget; 

• Effectively  use  volunteers  in  the  delivery  of  services; 

• Be  supportive  of  United  Way,  its  operating  policies  and  campaign  efforts. 

• It  is  also  worth  noting  that  agencies  must  apply  in  order  to  be  considered 
for  United  Way  funding. 


HOW  ARE  AGENCIES  ASSESSED? 

Each  agency  that  applies  for  funding  is  assessed  through  United 
Ways  Volunteer  Review  Process.  Staff  and  volunteers  visit  the 
agencies  and  evaluate  their  submissions  based  on  the  following 
criteria: 

• Program  Effectiveness  — does  the  agency  meet  its  mandate  and  demon- 
strate positive  impact  in  the  community? 

• Accessibility  — staff  and  volunteers  reflect  the  community  being  served 
and  address  any  identified  barriers  to  accessibility; 

• Resource  Management  — agency  demonstrates  effective  and  efficient  use 
of  resources; 

• Need  for  United  Way  funding  — agency  demonstrates  a practical 
need  for  United  Way  dollars  and  presents  a proposed  budget  that  is 
realistic; 

• Agency  Support  for  United  Way  — agency  helps  promote  United  Way 
and  demonstrates  support  for  its  policies  and  procedures. 

Can  donors  direct  their  donations? 

Yes,  donors  can  direct  their  donations  to  any  of  United  Way’s  12  areas  of 
service  (including  our  four  priority  areas),  to  a specific  United  Way  agency 
or  to  another  United  Way.  United  Way  donors  can  also  direct  donations  to 
any  registered  charity  in  Canada. 

Why  do  some  agencies  have  their  own  fundraising  drives? 

United  Way  does  not  provide  100%  funding  to  any  of  its  agencies.  In 
fact,  all  agencies  are  encouraged  to  diversify  their  funding  sources.  If  an 
agency  needs  a new  building  or  has  some  other  major  capital  expense,  it 
may  conduct  its  own  capital  fundraising  drive.  This  is  done  after  con- 
sulting with  United  Way  and  the  timing  and  methods  used  may  be 
restricted. 


Your  Dollars  at  Work 

Here  are  just  a few  examples  of  how  your  donation  to  United  Way  helps 
people  in  your  community: 

$60/year  provides  a visit  from  the  Hincks-Deilcrest  Centres  Childrens 
Mini-Caravan  to  a family  in  need  or  a young  parents  group,  teaching 
parents  the  importance  of  positive  play  with  their  children. 

$208/year  allows  a family  experiencing  separation  or  divorce  to  attend  a 
three-week  program  through  Jewish  Family  & Child  Service  to  help  them 
cope  with  issues  surrounding  family  break-up. 

$286/year  provides  one  child  with  a full-year  membership  at  Eastview 
Neighbourhood  Community  Centres  Boys  and  Girls  Club,  allowing  the 
child  to  participate  in  all  Club  activities  and  the  snack  program. 

$300/year  allows  a socially  isolated  new  Canadian  woman  to  attend  46 
group  meetings  in  the  Canadian  Mental  Health  Association,  Toronto 
Branch’s  Multicultural  Women’s  Wellness  group. 

$374/year  provides  a free  transportation  service  through  Agincourt 
Community  Services  Association  for  seniors  and  disabled  adults  in  the 
Agincourt  community  to  transport  them  to  medical  appointments  within 
the  boundaries  of  Scarborough. 

$5 10/year  provides  a family  with  counselling  through  Family  Service 
Association  of  Toronto  to  resolve  a crisis. 


Where  the  Money  Goes 

• United  Way  funds  148  social  service  organizations,  allowing  them  to 
engage  in  long-term  planning,  remain  flexible  and  innovative  and 
respond  quickly  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  communities  they  serve. 

• United  Way  also  allocates  short-term  grants  to  agencies  helping  abused 

women,  newcomers,  young  children  and  the  homeless  - bringing  the 
total  number  of  United  Way  funded  agencies  to  200. 

• Our  allocations  are  based  on  thorough  research  into  social  need, 
ensuring  your  money  goes  to  those  who  need  it  most.  Experienced 
volunteers  and  professionals  work  together  to  review  submissions  for 
funding,  conduct  interviews  and  visit  agencies  to  assess  their  perfor- 
mance and  results.  It’s  the  only  way  to  be  sure  your  money  gets  to 
those  who  really  need  it. 

• In  2001,  you  and  thousands  like  you  raised  $75.5  million  for  United 
Way’s  200  health  and  social  service  agencies.  How  we  invest  that 
money  is  outlined  here. 


$2, 000/year  furnishes  a small  apartment  through  Toronto  Association 
for  Community  Living  so  that  a person  with  an  intellectual  disability 
will  be  able  to  live  more  independently. 

$5, 000/year  provides  an  electric  wheelchair  through  Toronto 
Association  for  Community  Living  that  will  help  to  increase  mobility 
for  a disabled  person  living  in  an  apartment  or  group  home. 


United  Way  Member  Agencies  and  Grant  Programs  - 62.4% 

United  Way  Member  Agencies  in  Surrounding  Regions  and  Donor  Designations 
Outside  the  United  Way  - 22.7% 

•Year  Round  Fundraising  - 11.9% 

United  Way  Allocations  and  Needs  Assessment  - 2.1% 

Amoritzation  of  Capital  Assests  - 0.9% 
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VOLUNTEERS  MAKE  ALL  THE  DIFFERENCE 

United  Way  Canvassers  for  2002  Campaign 
Without  you,  there  would  be  no  way 

For  more  information  about  the  United  Way  of  Greater  Toronto,  go  to  http://www.unitedwaytoronto.com/ 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE: 

Botany  - Memoree  Schafer 
Chemistry  - Ken  Hine 
Classics  - Ann-Marie  Matti 
Dean's  Office  - Ida  Ferrinho 
East  Asian  Studies  - Celia  Sevilla 
Economics  - Don  Moggeridge 
English  - Cecelia  Martino 
Fine  Art  - Joanne  Wainman 
Geography  - Donna  Jeynes 
Geology  - Silvanna  Papaleo 
History  - Vicky  Dingillo 
Italian  Studies  - Gloria  Cernivivo 
Mathematics  -Janice  Andrews 
Philosophy  - Anne  Hansen 
Physics  - Bob  Logan 
Political  Science  -Nelson  Wiseman 
Registar's  Office  - Angie  Calabrese 
Slavic  Languages  - Taras  Koznarsky 
Zoology  - Peter  Thinh 

COLLEGES: 

Innis  - Natasha  Mendonca 

New  - Chris  Sparks 

Trinity  - John  Beach,  Rachel  Richards 

University  - Nona  Robinson,  Barry  VPilding 

Victoria  - Sharon  Larade,  Nancy  Rosa 
Woodsworth  - Barbara  Sutton 

ENGINEERING: 

Aerospace  Studies  - Ida  Abert 
Chemical  - Arlene  Fillatre 
Civil  - Eva  Kuhn,  Nelly  Pietropaolo 
Electrical  & Computer  - Bruce  Francis, 

Bibiana  Pang 

Mechanical  & Industrial  -Marius  Paraschivoiu 
Material  Science  and  Engineering  - Teresa  Miniaci 

MEDICINE: 

Anesthesia  - Lyn  Michisor 
Banting  & Best  Diabetes  Centre  - Sandra  Grant 
Biochemistry  - Carrie  Harber 
Comparative  Medicine  - Diana  Hiesl 
Continuing  Education  - Sandra  Leith 
Family  & Community  Health  - Iva  Berlekovic 
Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathology  - Julia  Bella 
Nutritional  Sciences  - Janette  Campbell 
Pediatrics  - Sharon  McMillan 
Physiology  - Julie  Weedmark 
Psychiatry  - Eva  Wong 
Radiation  Oncology  - Vijay  Chetty 
Public  Health  Sciences  - Sandra  Lang 
Speech-Language  Pathology  - Tina  Abbatino 
Surgery  & Biomedical  Communications  - 
Nancy  Condo 


OTHER  FACULTIES: 

Architecture,  Landscape  & Design  - Vivian  MacNeil 

Dentistry  - Donna  Crossan 

Forestry  - Ian  Kennedy 

Information  Studies  - Joe  Cox 

Law  - Ann  Rae 

Management  - Ann  Armstrong,  Kathleen  Saddington 
Music  - Sally  Holton 

Physical  Education  & Health  - Larry  Leith, 

Karen  Lewis 

Social  Work  - Usha  George 


Please  be  kind 
to  your  canvasser. 

Give  like  you  never 
have  before. 


OISE/UT: 

Adult  Education  & Counseling  Psychology  - 
Amelia  Nanni 

Curriculum,  Teaching  & Learning  - Sue  Eccles 
Human  Devlopment  & Applied  Psychology  - 
Kathleen  Kiang 

Institute  of  Child  Study  - Elizabeth  Rentezelos 


Please  submit  your  completed 
pledge  forms  by  Friday, 
November  29. 

The  University  ofToronto  has 
a proud  record  of  giving  to 
the  United  Way.  We  have  con- 
sistently ranked  among  the 
top  1 0 employee  donors  and 
are  well  ahead  of  all  other 
educational  institutions. 

This  year’s  campaign  chair  is 
Dean  Michael  Marrus  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 

2002  Campaign  Objectives: 
25%  overall  participation 
Goal  $825,000 


CENTRES,  INSTITUTES  & SCHOOLS 

Criminology  - Rita  Donelan 

Drama  - Luella  Massey 

Environmental  Studies  - Mona  El-Haddad 

Graduate  Studies  - Stephenie  Spears 

History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology  - j 

Muna  Salloum  j 

Industrial  Relations  - Hilary  Shelton 

Medieval  Studies  - Grace  Desa 

Policy  Studies  - Sharon  Eddie 

ADMINSTRATION  & STUDENT  SERVICES:  j 

Admissions  & Awards  - Lidija  Mestnik 
Career  Centre  - Glen  Matadeen 
Computing  & Network  Services  - Clara  Pereira 
Counselling  & Learning  Skills  - Mitra  Gholamain 
Development  and  Alumni  Affairs  - Jacqueline 

Raaflaub  i 

Facilities  & Services  - Phil  Garment,  Suzanne 
Doyle,  Ancil  Kashetsky,  Bob  Ross,  Alex 
Maclsaac,  Steve  Miszuk,  Gary  Nower,  Graciano  j 
DaPonte,  Alvaro  Perez,  Veronica  Amodeo 
Financial  Services  - Mark  McGugan 
Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre  - Vidya 

Mahadeov  j 

Governing  Council  - Ramona  Cesar 
Health  Services  - Dr.  Sarah  Taman,  Maria  Bird 
International  Student  Centre  - Holly  Luffman 
Library  Administration  - Darlene  Kent 
Robarts  Library  - Gabriela  Bravo 
Public  Affairs  - Audrey  Fong 
Student  Affairs  - Nancy  Kersnik 
VP  - Administration  &C  Human  Resources  - 
Joanna  Davis 

VP  & Provost  - Treena  D'Souza,  Amy  Lee 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  MISSISSAUGA 
Anthony  Wensley,  Leadership  Chair 
Len  Paris 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  SCARBOROUGH 

Jamie  Donaldson  - Leadership  Chair 
Shelley  Crawford 

We  apologize  for  any  omissions  as  we  are  still 
actively  recruiting  canvassers. 
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COMMENTARY 

Words  of  Honour 

Popular  rhetoric  ignores  diversity  within  Islam  and  the  West 

By  Atif  Khalil 


/ / "T  TS  NOT  THE  WEST  THAT  HAS  DECLARED  WAR  ON 
I Islam.  It’s  Islam  that  has  declared  war  on 
I the  West.”  (Rosie  DiManno,  Toronto 
-L  Star.) 

In  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  Sept.  11,  much 
has  been  said  about  “Islam”  and  the  “West.”  These 
have  been  the  two,  presumably  monolithic  categories 
in  the  debate  used  by  prominent  politicians  and  jour- 
nalists. Yet  few  have  stepped  back  and  given  serious 
attention  to  some  of  the  problems  created  by  this 
polarity. 

Framing  the  discussion  in  watertight  black  and 
white  terms  is  highly  misleading  because  it  assumes 
that  Islam  and  the  West  stand  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other.  It  prevents  us  from  appreciating  the 
very  real  fact  that  these  two  cultures  interpenetrate. 

To  start  with,  Islam  shares  many  of  the  theological 
and  historical  underpinnings  of  the  two  other  major 
western  religions,  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Islam 
considers  the  biblical  prophets  as  individuals  of  the 
highest  spiritual  perfection;  it  advocates  an  intense 
monotheism;  it  envisions  the  inception  of  the  human 
drama  through  the  mythology  of  Adam,  Eve  and  the 
serpent;  and  foresees  the  end  of  days  messianically. 

As  in  the  case  of  Christianity,  the  Islamic  tradition 
relied  heavily  on  the  ancient  Greek  intellectual  her- 
itage for  its  own  self-understanding  and  theoretical 
development.  From  Islam’s  historical  onset,  virtually 
all  major  Greek  works  of  learning  were  translated  into 
Arabic.  That  a large  degree  of  Islamic  law  and  creed 
were  systemized  on  the  basis  of  Aristotelian  logic  is  a 
fact  that  only  the  most  myopic  fundamentalist  will  deny. 
Some  scholars,  including  the  world  renowned  Seyyed 
Flossein  Nasr,  contend  that  Muslims  actually  extended  the 
Greek  tradition  in  another  direction.  But  influences  weren’t 
unidirectional. 

From  the  11th  century  on,  Islamic  philosophy  began  to 
shape  the  thought  of  major  western  figures  such  as  Albert 
the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  the  Muslim  impact 
continuing  up  to  the  time  of  Descartes  and  Leibniz  in  the 
Enlightenment.  Professor  Charles  Stanton  of  Saint  Louis 


University  notes,  “Through  its  scholars,  Islamdom 
manifested  its  highest  cultural  achievements  and  we  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  their  unparalleled  intellectual  energy.” 
Another  problem  with  this  grand  IslamAVest 
dichotomization  is  it  very  easily  lends  itself  to  a kind  of  self- 
righteous  moral  exclusiveness.  It  presses  the  difference 
between  “us”  and  “them,”  making  “us”  more  western  and 
“them”  more  Islamic  or  vice-versa,  depending  on  which 
side  the  rhetoric  is  coming  from.  “They,”  of  course,  are 
always  the  bad  guys. 


The  objectivist  philosopher  Andre  Zantanovitch 
recently  exemplified  this  line  of  thinking  when  he 
wrote  that  the  current  battle  between  the  West  and 
Islam  is  essentially  the  timeless  and  permanent  battle 
of  good  versus  evil.  Never  mind  that  there  might  be 
Muslims  who  share  more  with  western  Christians  and 
Jews  than  with  radical  co-religionists.  Or  that  there  are 
westerners  with  moral  views  universes  apart 
Ambiguities  get  side-stepped  for  simplistic,  conflicting 
binaries. 

What  then  is  the  alternative  to  speaking  in  terms  of 
Islam  and  the  West?  Partly,  at  least,  the  answer  lies  in 
identifying  groups  more  specifically.  If  we  must  speak 
of  Islam  it  should  be  made  clear  whose  Islam  we  are 
talking  about.  Is  it  the  Islam  of  al-Qaeda,  Turkey’s 
Whirling  Dervishes  or  India’s  apolitical  missionary 
group,  Tablighi  Jamat?  Similar  particularized  identifi- 
cations should  be  made  about  the  West  since  it  too  has 
a complex  diversity  ranging  from  neo-Nazi  racists  to 
eco-feminist  liberals. 

If  these  distinctions  come  to  be  made  more  often, 
then  Muslims  who  object  to  aspects  of  American  for- 
eign policy  won’t  fear  automatically  being  branded 
“anti-western”  because  there  are  many  non-Muslim 
Americans  who  object  to  their  own  country’s  foreign 
policy.  Likewise,  when  people  like  Franklin  Graham 
call  Islam  “a  very  evil  and  wicked”  religion,  Muslims 
will  be  less  inclined  to  interpret  such  sentiments  as 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  some  kind  of  mass  west- 
ern war  against  Islam  because  there  are  other  voices 
coming  from  the  same  part  of  the  world,  such  as  those 
of  John  Esposito  and  Karen  Armstrong,  that  speak  quite 
favourably  of  the  faith. 

In  short,  then,  our  discourse  should  not  be  of  Islam  and 
the  West  but  of  Islams,  Wests  and  those  large  converging 
areas  in-between. 


Atif  Khalil  is  a graduate  student  at  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Religion,  specializing  in  early  Islamic  philosophy,  Sufism  and 
comparative  philosophy.  He  is  co-founder  of  the  Judeo-Islamic 
Confraternity. 


Monday,  Nov  25, 2002  7pm 

Northrop  Frye  Half 
73  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  East 


Great  Minds  at  the  University  of  Toronto; 

THE  UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR 
LECTURE  SERIES 


Free  tickets  available  at  (416)  946*5937 
www.artsandscience.utoronto.ca 

The  University  Professor  lecture  Series  Is  presented  by 
the  Global  Knowledge  Foundatoco.  and  sponsored  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Scenes  and  die  Ektefwood  Foim&tkxi 


GLOBAL 

KNOWLEDGE 

FOUNDATiON 


Reflections:  A History  of 
the  University  ofToronto 


Martin  Friedland 
University  Professor  Emeritus 
Faculty  of  Law 


Mrs.  Mary  Catherine  Birgeneau 

is  pleased  to  host  a special  benefit  concert  by 


CHAMBER  ENSEMBLE 
FOR 

The  Woodsworth  College  Annual  Fund 

at 

Home 


Monday,  I 


Wine  & 
Performance 


Here  is  your  chance  to  be  in  the  audience  when  Amici  Canada's  leading  chamber 
ensemble,  performs  a benefit  concert  for  the  Woodsworth  College  Annual  Fund  Amici 
are  Artists  in  Residence  at  the  Faculty  of  Music,  University  of  Toronto. 


For  a donation  of  $150  to  Woodsworth  College  you  will  receive  two  tickets,  and  a $100  tax  receipt 
Proceeds  from  this  event  will  be  donated  to  the  Woodsworth  College  Annual  Fund,  which 
supports  scholarships  and  grants  for  our  sUidents. 

Seating  is  limited,  so  please  don't  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  respond!  Should  the  concert  sell 
out,  you  will  receive  a tax  receipt  for  the  full  amount  of  your  $150  donation. 

For  more  information,  or  to  purchase  tickets,  please  call  416-978-5301. 
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MAREK  CIEZKIEWICZ 


Canadian  Scholars’  Press 


wants  you  to  know... 

...There  is  still  time  to  order  your 
COURSE  READER  for  Winter  classes 


Canadian  Scholars’  Press  is  Canada’s  leading  independent  publisher  of 
customized  course  readers.  We  have  been  innovators  in  this  field  since  1986. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  — we’ll  do  the  rest 

Once  you  select  the  material  and  place  your  order  we  take  care  of  all  the  details 
Your  reader  can  be  sold  through  your  university  bookstore  or  directly  to  the  students. 

We  give  an  award  to  an  outstanding  student  in  every  course  in  which  one  of  our  readers  is  used 

Call  Drew  Hawkins  at  416-929-CSPI  (2774)  extension  25 
to  book  your  project  or  e-mail  dhawkins@cspi.org 

Students  can  order  their  readers  online  - for  pick-up  or  to  be  mailed! 

CSPI* 

Canadian  Scholars’  Press  Inc. 

180  Bloor  St.  West,  Ste  801,  Toronto  ON  M5S  2V6  info@cspi.org  www.cspi.org 


PODIATRIC  MEDICINE 

Specialized  care  for  your  feet 


Laser  for  removal  of  foot  warts, 
ingrown  nails 

Removal  of  calluses  and  corns 

Treatment  of  fungal  infections 

Orthotics  (control  of  foot 
movement) 

Diabetic  foot  care 
Arch  problems 


Soft  tissue  problems 
Nerve  conditions 
(Neuroma  and  Neuropathy) 
Bunions 

Advice  on  shoes  for  children 
Sports  Medicine 
X-ray  on-site 


HARVEY  E.  ROSENFELD,  D.P.M. 

Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 
170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5R  2M8  • Fax:  (416)  967-9294 


Please  call: 

(416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 

170  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330. 
(Medical  Arts  Bldg,  corner  of  Bloor/St.George) 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  814-5884 
6855  Meadowvale  Town  Centre  Circle,  Suite  224 


BOOKS 


The  following  are  by  U of  T staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship 
or  editorship  including  members  of 
another  institution,  U of  T staff  are 
indicated  with  an  asterisk. 

Freemasonry  on  Both  Sides  of 
the  Atlantic:  Essays  Concerning 
the  Craft  in  the  British  Isles, 
Europe,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  edited  by  R.  William 
Weisberger,  Wallace  McLeod* 
and  S.  Brent  Morris  (Columbia 
University  Press,  East  European 
Monographs;  969  pages;  S62 
US).  This  collection  of  37  papers 
on  Freemasonry,  virtually  all  of 
them  by  professional  scholars, 
university  professors  and 
researchers,  most  of  whom  are 
not  Masons.  The  volume  exam- 
ines and  considers  the  major 
features  and  legacies  of  operative 
and  speculative  Freemasonry  in 
the  British  Isles.  It  also  assesses 
the  impact  of  Masonry  on  civic 
cultures,  classes  and  institutions 
in  both  Europe  and  North 
America  and  contains  incisive 
chapters  about  Freemasonry  in 

colonial  and  revolutionary 

America  and  about  the  salient 
role  of  the  craft  in  Mexico. 

Environmental  Finance: 

A Guide  to  Environmental  Risk 
Assessment  and  Financial 
Products,  by  Sonia  Labatt  and 
Rodney  R.  White  (JW  Wiley; 
384  pages;  $123.95).  This 
comprehensive  text  opens  with  a 
discussion  of  the  concepts  and 
tools  used  by  financial  institu- 
tions to  develop  environmental 
policies  and  products  and  then 
details  how  recent  changes  in  the 
financial  services  sector  have 
affected  the  capacity  of  compa- 
nies to  respond  to  the  environ- 
mental challenge.  It  discusses 
innovative  new  products  such  as 
tradable  pollution  permits, 
weather  derivatives,  catastrophe 


bonds  and  many  other  market- 
based  solutions  that  are  being 
created  in  response  to  every  type 
of  environmental  problem  — 
from  hurricanes  to  asbestos. 

Women’s  Work  Is  Never  Done: 
Comparative  Studies  in  Care- 
Giving,  Employment  and  Social 
Policy  Reform,  edited  by  Sylvia 
Bashevkin  (Routledge;  216 
pages;  $128  cloth,  $35.95 
paper).  Mainstream  research  on 
modem  welfare  policy  has  fre- 
quently overlooked  the  crucial 
status  of  women  as  the  main 
adult  recipients  of  welfare  and  as 
primary  providers  of  paid  and 
unpaid  care.  This  collection 
draws  on  Canadian,  American, 
west  European,  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  examples  to 
explore  the  differential  impact 
of  contemporary  social  policy 
changes  on  women,  asking  how 
policy  rhetoric  and  action  have 
influenced  caring  responsibilities, 
paid  employment  and  women’s 
status  as  citizens.  Specific  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  ethno-racial 
and  age  differences  among 
women  in  a cross-national 
context. 

Civil  Society  in  the  Information 
Age,  by  Peter  I.  Hajnal  (Ashgate; 
298  pages;  $79.95  US).  This 
book  explores  the  role  of  infor- 
mation and  communication 
technology  in  the  work  of  NGOs 
and  civil  society  coalitions;  the 
manner  in  which  information 
technology  has  furthered  civil 
society’s  aims  and  in  some 
instances  influenced  government 
and  1GO  policy  and  behaviour; 
and  the  part  information  and 
communication  technology  has 
played  in  enhancing  the 
legitimacy  of  civil  society  groups. 
It  shows  that  efficient,  targeted 
use  of  information  and  commu- 
nication technology  and  of  the 
news  media  has  played  a crucial 
role  in  increasing  the  influence 
of  civil  society  organizations. 

Welfare  Hot  Buttons:  Women, 
Work  and  Social  Policy  Reform, 

by  Sylvia  Bashevkin  (U  of  T 
Press;  192  pages;  $45  cloth, 
$22.95  paper).  What  were  the 
effects  of  three  “third  way” 
political  leaders  — Bill  Clinton, 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  those  who  live  or  work  downtown. 

✓ Custom  prescribed  functional  orthotics 

✓ General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

✓ Heel  and  arch  pain  treatment 

YOUR  FEET  DESERVE  THE  BEST  CARE 
SEE  AN  EXPERT  * 

Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

Call  for  an  appointment.  No  referral  is  necessary. 

70  Yorkville  Avenue  700  University  Avenue 

Ground  Floor  (SW  corner  at  College) 

(West  of  Bay)  Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 

416-925-6823  416-598-8842 

* Ontario's  foot  care  professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 
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BOOKS 


Jean  Chretien  and  Tony  Blair  — 
on  the  fate  of  single  mothers  on 
social  assistance?  In  this  book  the 
author  argues  that  despite 
seemingly  progressive  campaign 
rhetoric,  the  social  policies 
implemented  under  each  of  these 
leaders  were  in  many  respects 
more  restrictive  than  those  of 
their  conservative  predecessors. 

Aboringiiial  Peoples  of  Canada: 

A Short  Introduction,  edited  by 
Paul  Robert  Magocsi  (U  of  T 
Press;  304  pages;  $60  cloth, 
$24.94  paper).  This  book  fills  a 
previously  overlooked  gap,  pro- 
viding the  first  comprehensive 
overview  of  Canada’s  First 
Nations  people.  It  offers  exten- 
sive coverage  of  Canada’s 
Aboriginal  Peoples  including  the 
Algonquians/Eastem  Woodlands, 
Algonquians/Plains,  Algonquians/ 
Subarctic/Inuit,  Iroquoian, 
Ktunaxa,  Metis,  Na-Dene, 

Salish,  Siouan,  Tsimshian  and 
Wakashans  as  well  as  the  many 
nations  within  these  larger 
groupings. 

Practical  Judgments:  Essays 
in  Culture,  Politics  and 
Interpretation,  by  Mark  Kingwell 
(U  of  T Press;  344  pages; 

$29.95).  What  does  it  mean  to 
be  both  a professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  a public  intellectual  in 
an  age  when  every  CEO  is  hailed 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

We’d  love  to  hear  from  you. 
Just  remember  that  letters  are 
edited  for  style  and  sometimes 
for  clarity.  Please  limit  the 
number  of  words  to  500 


and  send  them  to 


Save  and  Build 


as  an  intellectual,  every  adman 
a visionary?  This  book  offers  a 
collection  of  essays  and  book 
reviews  representing  Mark 
Kingwell’s  negotiation  of  the 
space  where  academe  collides 
with  the  world  outside  the  ivory 
tower.  The  book  is  broken  down 
into  three  parts:  Part  1 concerns 
background  philosophical  issues, 
Part  II  includes  a range  of  critical 
thoughts  on  existing  bodies  of 
literature  or  trends  in  ideas  while 
Part  III  deals  with  reflections  on 
some  particular  forms  of  mass 
culture. 

Miron  ou  la  marche  & l’amour: 

Essais,  edited  by  Cecile  Cloutier, 
Michel  Lord  and  Ben-Z.  Shek 
(LHexagone,  297  pages.)  This 
book  contains  a selection  of  the 
papers  presented  at  the  colloq- 
uium Miron  ou  la  marche  a 
l’amour  ...  en  poesie,  held  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in 
November  1998.  The  event  hon- 
oured the  outstanding  Quebec 
poet,  publisher  and  literary  “ani- 
mateur,”  Gaston  Miron  who  died 
in  1996.  The  book  is  divided 
into  four  sections:  Miron  et  le 
langage  poetique,  Miron  et 
l’oralite,  Miron  et  l’alterite  and 
Miron,  l’amour,  le  temps, 
l’espace,  la  societe,  le  monde; 
contributors  are  from  Canada, 
France,  Poland  and  the  United 
States. 


Buddhist  Studies  at  UofT 


PROBLEM 

Buddhist  studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto  could  all  but  disappear 
by  the  new  term  of  2003.  In  the  past  30  years,  related  specialists 
have  declined  hom  a staff  of  more  than  12  to  as  few  as  2.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  Sanskrit  is  not  available  to  undergraduates. 

UofT  offers  fewer  than  half  the  courses  in  this  area  offered  by 
University  of  Calgary  or  McGill,  and  many  of  these  are  regularly 
cancelled  due  to  lack  of  staff. 

SOLUTION 

UofT  should  commit  to  establishing  a program  in  Buddhist 
Studies.  Buddhist  philosophy,  literature,  and  religion 
encompasses  a massive  cultural  diversity  around  the  world 
— and  within  Toronto  as  well!  Recognizing  that 
resources  have  not  been  equitably  allocated  to  this 
area  of  study  in  either  the  departments  of  religion  ^ 
or  philosophy,  and  have  precipitously  declined 
in  the  department  of  east  asian  studies,  a new 
direction  is  needed! 

YOUR  SUPPORT 

We  need  all  members  of  the  academic  community,  and  Toronto's  community  leaders  at  large, 
to  step  forward  and  tell  the  university  that  this  vibrant  tradition  of  2,500  years  is  more  than  a 
minority  interest:  it  enriches  many  programs  of  study,  builds  cultural  diversity  on  campus 
and  around  the  city,  and  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a modern  education  in  philosophy.  With 
your  support,  Buddhist  studies  at  UofT  can  be  saved,  and  expanded  to  meet  the  growing  interest 
in  Buddhism,  in  so  many  disciplines  — from  psychology  to  physics  and  from  art  to  medicine. 


PLEASE  email  the  U of  T Buddhist  Community  at  ca.zyvatkauskasC4>utoronto.ca  or  call 
Chris  at  416-993-1940,  if  you  are  interested.  Or  mail  your  concerns  to  the  UTBC  at 

21  Sussex  Avenue,  Rm  507  Toronto,  ON  MSS  1J6. 
for  more  info:  http://merobers.rogers.com/wisdom.tor/articles/vol8_l.pdf 


"What  forms  of  connection,  location  and  inequality  pervade  our  world? 
What  new  forms  of  feminist  theory  does  our  world  demand  to  think  outwards  across  space  and  backwards  across  time?" 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LOCATIONS. 

• Wetmore  Hall,  21  Classic  Ave.,  New  College 

• Great  Hall,  Hart  House,  7 Had  House  Circle 
• Bennett  Lecture  Hall,  Flavelle  House,  Faculty  of  Law,  78  Queens  Park 

Kum  Kum  Bhavnani  - Oct.  25  - 6pm  - 
Wetmore  Hall 

(Sociology,  University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara) 

"Re-imagining  Development:  Reflections  from  a (Socialist)  Feminist" 

Jacqui  Alexander  - Nov,  8 - 6pm  - 
Bennett  Lecture  Hall 

(Women's  Studies,  Connecticut  College) 

"The  State  and  the  Making  of  Sexual  Citizens" 

Saskia  Sassen  - Nov.  29  - 6pm  - Bennett  Lecture  Hall 

(Sociology,  University  of  Chicago  & Geography  and  Environment,  London  School  of  Economics) 

"The  formation  of  new  political  subjects  under  globalization" 

Anne  McClintock  - Dec.  9 - 7pm  - Great  Hall 

(English,  University  of  Wisconsin-Modison) 

"Screwing  the  System:  Masculinities,  Money  and  Fetishism", 

presented  by  TORONTO  WOMEN'S  BOOKSTORE.  Free  Child  Care  Available: 

416-922-8744  or  aniula@womensbookstore.com 

COMING  IN  2003.  NAHLA  ABDO,  KAMALA  KEMPADOO,  LESLYE  OBIORA, 
SONIA  ALVAREZ,  AVTAR  BRAH,  CYNTHIA  ENLOE  AND  ANGELA  DAVIS 
PLEASE  GO  TO  THE  WEBSITE  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  AND  UPDATES.  WEB.  WWW.UTORONTO.CA/IWSGS/TRANS 

TEL.  416-978-3817.  E-MAIL.  IWS.GS@UTORONTO.CA 


Hi 


O 


SPONSORS.  New  College,  Provost,  Toronto  Women's  Bookstore,  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  United  States,  Vice-President  - Human 
Resources,  Vice-  President  - Government  & Institutional  Relations,  Vice-Provost  - Student  Affairs,  Sociology  Department,  Sociology 
and  Equity  Studies  in  Education,  History  Department,  Faculty  of  Social  Work,  Geography  Department  - Subterranean  Series,  Faculty 
of  Law,  Dean  of  Arts  and  Science,  Political  Science,  African  Studies,  Caribbean  Studies,  Ethnic,  Immigration  and  Pluralism  Studies 
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The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 


Great  deals  on  an  iBook 

M8600LL/A 

600MHz,  12.1”  TFT,  128MB,  20GB, 
CD,  FW,  Enet,  56K,  OS  X 

Was  $1899.00  Now-$1 699.00* 

M8602LL/A 

700MHz,  12.1”  TFT,  128MB,  20GB, 
Combo,  FW,  Enet,  56K,  OS  X 

Was  $2399,00  Now-$21 99.00* 

* Limited  time  offer.  While  supplies  last, 
quantities  are  limited. 

2 year  extension  warranty  iBook  $21 5.00 

OS  10.2  (Jaguar)  now  available 

$125.00 


acer 

TravelMate  TM223X 
Intel  Mobile  Celeron  1 . 1 3GHz 
14.1:  XGA  TFT  display 
128MB  PC  133  SDRAM 
20GB  harddrive,  24x  CDROM 
Li-Ion  battery,  10/100  Fast  Ethernet,  56K  fax/modem, 
MS  Windows  XP  Home 


$1499.00 


TOSHIBA 

Satellite  1400-D07  $1899.°° 

Intel  Celeron  1 .33MHz,  14.1’TF T screen 
256MB  of  ram,  30GB  hard  drive,  FDD, 
CDRW/DVD,  56K  modem,  10/100,  XP  Home 

Satellite  1900-824  $2689.°° 

Intel  P4 1 .7GHz,  15”  TFT  screen,  256MB  of  ram, 
40GB,  FDD,  Combo  drive;  CDRW/DVD 
56K  fax/modem,  10/100  NICXPHome 

Satellite  2400-UJX  $2299.°° 

Intel  P4 1.6GHz,  14.1”TFT  screen 
256MB  of  ram,  30GB  hard  drive,  FDD, 
CDRW/DVD,  56Kmodem,  10/100,  XPHome 


University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 


Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
t Tel:  (416)  978-7947  Fax:  (416)  978-7968 
Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6;  Sat.  10-5;  Sun.  12-5 

Visit  our  Web  Site  at  computin' 

Authorized Resdler  www.campuscomputershop.com  snoPtj# 


‘Mac,  IBook  Povwrbook  G4  era  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  International.,  used  under  license. 
A*  product*  are  subject  to  aveileblity  Pricing  valid  for  members  of  the  academic  community  orty* 


175th  ANNIVERSARY 

Sky’s  the  Limit...  almost 


IN  SPITE  OF  THE  FINANCIAL 
difficulties,  a number  of 
significant  physical  changes 
to  the  university  took  place 
during  the  tenure  of  President 
James  Ham.  The  athletic  centre  — 
to  be  used  by  both  men  and 
women  — was  opened  officially 
in  September  1979,  and  named 
after  the  long-time  director  of 
men’s  athletics,  Warren  Stevens. 

It  contained  excellent  facili- 
ties — for  example,  an  Olympic- 
stze  pool,  a 200-metre  indoor 
track,  and  twelve  squash  courts. 

A sod-turning  event  was  avoid- 
ed because  local  residents  were 
opposed  to  what  they  called 
“Fort  Jock,”  and  Vice-president 
Frank  lacobucci  advised  the 
director  of  athletics,  Bud  Fraser, 
that  “a  ceremony  at  this  time 
would  be  seen  by  the  local  resi- 
dents’ associations  as  ‘rubbing 
salt  in  the  wounds’  and  might 
even  spark  demonstrations.” 

The  reconstructed  Sandford 
Fleming  engineering  building, 
which  had  been  gutted  by  a fire 
in  1977,  was  opened  officially  in 
June  1982,  with  a provincial 
grant  of  almost  $10  million,  and 
a library  for  Scarborough  College, 
named  after  Vincent  Bladen,  was 
built  after  the  students  raised 
$400,000  in  a student  levy. 

The  former  Toronto  Reference 
Library  at  College  and  St. 
George  streets  was  acquired 
from  the  city,  and  construction 
started  on  its  conversion  into 
the  Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre,  which  brought  together, 
from  around  the  campus,  such 
services  as  health,  housing, 
and  career  counselling,  as  well  as 
the  University  of  Toronto  Press 
bookstore.  It  did  not  include 
space  for  student-run  activities, 


however,  such  as  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  or  the 
Varsity. 

President  Ham  also  received  a 
commitment  from  the  Ontario 
government  for  two-thirds  of  the 
approximately  $40  million 
required  for  a new  earth  sciences 
building  on  the  south-west  campus, 
between  Huron  Street  and 


environmental  studies,  would  not 
be  opened  officially  until  1989. 

One  project  Ham  wisely 
opposed  was  a non-University 
proposal  for  the  construction  of 
an  immense  domed  stadium  on 
the  south  side  of  Bloor  Street  to 
replace  Varsity  Stadium  and  other 
buildings.  Premier  Bill  Davis  had 
invited  Ham  to  view  the  proposed 
site,  which  had  the  convenience 
of  being  adjacent  to  two  subway 
lines.  Ham  told  him  it  was 
“impossible,”  and  the  Skydome 
was  subsequently  built  on  its 
present  site  close  to  Lake 
11  Ontario. 

President  Ham  can  be  credit- 
ed also  with  reopening  academic 
exchanges  with  China  and  other 
East  Asian  countries,  including 
Korea  and  Japan.  He  and  a num- 
ber of  colleagues  made  two  trips 
to  the  Far  East  during  his  term 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  established  a fund  of 
$500,000  to  support  Korean 
studies  at  the  University 

The  University  had  been 
active  in  China  during  President 
Falconer’s  tenure,  but  the  subse- 
quent political  situation  there 
had  made  continuing  involve- 
ment difficult.  After  the  cultural 
revolution  ended  in  the  1970s, 
however,  China  was  eager  for 
academic  assistance,  and 
Toronto,  with  its  long  relation- 
ship ' with  China  and  its 
program  in  Chinese  studies, 
and  as  the  alma  mater  of  Norman 
Bethune,  was  a welcome  partici- 
pant. In  the  early  1970s,  the 
University  established  a joint  pro- 
gram in  modem  Chinese  studies 
with  York  University,  and  in  1980 
it  established  a centre  for  South 
Asian  studies. 


Sandford  Fleming  reconstruction,  1979 


Throughout  2002,  U ofT  is  cele- 
brating 175  years  of  Great  Minds. 
As  part  of  the  celebration,  The 
Bulletin  and  the  news@UofT  Web 
site  will  feature  excerpts  from  The 
University  of  Toronto:  A History, 
written  by  University  Professor 
Emeritus  Martin  Friedland  of  law. 

Spadina  Avenue.  A limited  campaign 
to  raise  the  rest  was  undertaken 
by  the  Noranda  executive 
Adam  Zimmerman.  The  Earth 
Sciences  Centre,  which  was  to 
accommodate  teaching  and 
research  programs  in  botany, 
forestry,  geography,  geology,  and 


Norton 

AntiVirus 

Software 


Protect  yourself 
— Protect  UofT 

Now  all  students  enrolled  in  a 
degree-granting  program,  faculty 
and  staff  can  get  a free  copy  of 
the  Norton  AntiVirus  software 
(for  PC  or  Macintosh). 


antivirus.utoronto.ca 


Symantec 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  Web  site 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  41 6-275-3736. 

Annex  sabbatical  rental.  January  1 to 
May  15,  2003.  Beautiful  2-storey,  3-bed- 
room, fully  furnished  home  on  Brunswick 
Ave.  with  porch,  garden,  sunroom,  all 
appliances,  1 'li  baths,  perfect  location. 
Near  subway,  University  of  Toronto.  Note: 
Common  entrance  to  3rd-floor  apartment. 
$1, 800/month  all  inclusive.  Contact 
ereiter@yorku.ca  or  416-928-9406. 

A bright  room  to  let,  overlooking  gar- 
den of  Victorian  home.  Enjoy  our  diverse, 
urban  neighbourhood.  15  minutes  to  cam- 
pus by  streetcar.  All  amenities  included. 
$40/day;  $250/week.  kmisak@tfs.on.ca 

Yonge  and  Lawrence.  Furnished  2-bed- 
room + study/den,  1 '/2-bath  house  on 
quiet,  tree  lined  street.  Excellent  family 
area  with  schools,  shopping  and  easy 
access  to  Lawrence  subway  and  highway 
401 . New  stainless  appliances  + laundry 
and  security  system  + fully  networked. 
Private  driveway  and  backyard  with  deck 
and  BBQ.  $2,000  + utilities.  First  and  last 
required.  Available  January  1 for  12 
months.  No  smoking/pets  41 6-487-8489  or 
rnourse@intersect.net 

Sublet,  January  to  April  2003. 

Furnished  main  floor  and  finished  base- 
ment of  house.  Private.  2 blocks  from  Bloor, 
3 blocks  from  Dufferin  subway.  $1,200 
month,  includes  utilities/laundry. 
Responsible,  quiet  person  only.  416-588- 
0922. 

Eudid/Harbord.  Spacious  renovated, 
1 st-floor  1 -bedroom  apartment.  Large 
kitchen,  brand  new  appliances,  hardwood, 
central  air,  laundry.  10  minutes  walk  to 
U of  T.  TTC  stop  just  outside.  Utilities 
included.  Immediately.  $1,350.  wildwolfcajp® 
yahoo.co.jp  416-537-0976. 

Annex.  Bathurst/Bloor  area.  Bright,  quiet, 
unfurnished  2-bedroom  house.  Renovated, 
modern  kitchen,  hardwood  floors,  large 
bathroom,  Jacuzzi,  laundry,  beautiful  gar- 
dens, large  deck,  garage.  Twenty-minute 
walk  to  U of  T.  $1, 750/month  + utilities. 
Available  November/December,  416-532- 
7155. 

Central  Toronto,  (Bloor/Ossington). 

Furnished  house  steps  to  subway,  shop- 
ping, direct  public  transport  to  U of  T.  Two 
bedrooms,  study,  deck.  $1,600  including 
utilities.  January  to  May  2003.  416-537- 
0137,  email:  himanib@yorku.ca 

Coach  house  at  Bloor  and  St.  George 

for  long-term  lease.  Furnishings  included, 
750  sq.  ft.,  loft  with  18'  ceiling,  air  condi- 
tioning, gas  fireplace,  pine  floors,  skylights. 
Suitable  for  single  professional  or  couple, 
available  immediately.  41 6-399-7004;  41 6- 
977-2315. 

Walk  to  U of  T.  Beautiful  room  in  profes- 
sional home  off  Rosedale;  smoke/pet-free; 
includes  daily  breakfast,  hot  dinner;  laun- 
dry. Safe  neighbourhood.  Suit  quiet,  clean 


single.  $1,250  month.  Daily,  weekly  rates 
available.  416-928-0619;  wedgewood- 
house@sympatico.ca 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units.  Located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive  class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Available.  Short  or  long  term 
from  $1, 695/month,  includes  utilities. 
Maintenance  and  cable.  Call  905-669- 
2271. 

Moving  to  Toronto?  Settle  in  Toronto 
Relocation  Services  helps  relieve  your 
stress.  Free  quotes  — home-finding, 
schooling,  childcare,  orientation  tours.  Plus 
our  Toronto  Newcomer's  Guide  — info  on 
banking,  medical  and  more.  $50. 416-481- 
2764;  www.settleintoronto.com 

Downtown-Queen  & Niagara.  One- 
bedroom  basement  apartment  for  rent 
immediately.  $700  + 40%  of  utilities,  1st 
and  last  month  required.  Separate 
entrance,  air  conditioning,  safe  neighbour- 
hood, close  to  schools  and  all  amenities. 
Very  clean,  no  pets/no  smoking.  Prefer  a 
single  female  or  male.  Contact  Lucy  at  41 6- 
703-2346. 

Two  bedrooms  for  rent  in  new 
condo  located  at  King  & Sudbury,  close  to 
24-hour  TTC  transit.  Cost  $600  per  month 
all  inclusive.  Please  call  Oliver,  416-598- 
3395. 

Bloor  West  Village.  Bright  fully  fur- 
nished 2-bedroom  home.  Close  to  subway 
and  shopping.  Available  during  February 
and  March  2003  only.  Ideal  for  visiting 
faculty.  Non-smoking.  $1, 800/month. 
Utilities  included.  Call  416-769-4344  or  e- 
mail  bob@kryukich.on.ca 

Pape  and  Danforth.  Lovely  furnished 
home  for  all  or  part  of  five  months 
(December  1 to  April  30,  2003).  Good, 
quiet  neighbourhood  five  minutes  walk 
from  subway.  Two  large  bedrooms,  large 
bathroom  with  skylight,  large  kitchen  with 
new  gas  stove.  Washer,  dryer,  TV,  VCR, 
cable.  $1,300  per  month  all  inclusive.  Call 
Pat,  416-461-2211. 

Avenue  & Lawrence.  January  1 , 2002  to 
May  31,  2003.  Newly  renovated  detached 
furnished  house,  3 + 1 bedrooms,  4 bath- 
rooms. Luxurious  ensuite  bathroom  and 
upstairs  study  overlooking  garden;  bright 
open  kitchen;  main-floor  family  room  and 
powder  room;  finished  basement;  5 appli- 
ances; A/C;  fireplace;  hardwood  floors; 
large  private  garden.  Steps  from  bus  and 
shopping.  $3, 700/month  + utilities. 
k.davis@utoronto.ca 

High  Park/Bloor  West.  Large  5-bed- 
room fully  equipped,  private  drive,  garage. 
Available  January  to  May  (flexible).  Walk 
to  schools,  amenities,  subway.  20  minutes 
to  U of  T.  Modern  kitchen,  huge  deck. 
$3,200  inclusive,  schmtrai@hotmaii.com 
or  phone  Carol/Don,  416-762-7864. 

Annex/Forest  Hill.  Bachelor  apartment, 
well  furnished,  TV,  kitchen,  bathroom, 
laundry.  15-minute  walk  to  U of  T. 
Surrounded  by  parks.  Long  or  short  term, 
$750.00.  416-324-8493. 

Bright  fully  furnished  1-  and  spa- 
cious 2-bedroom  condos  in  upscale 
building  at  Jarvis/Gerrard.  Minutes  from 


Ryerson  and  U of  T campuses.  On-site  laun- 
dry,  gym  and  underground  parking.  Ideal 
for  visiting  faculty  or  mature  students. 
Available  immediately.  416-979-0028. 

Upper  Beaches.  Available  January  to 
June  2003.  Furnished  house  on  quiet  tree- 
lined  residential  street.  2 bedrooms,  2 
bathrooms,  finished  basement. 
Washer/dryer,  dishwasher,  central  air,  fire- 
place, hardwood  private  parking.  Walk  to 
subway,  streetcars,  beach,  shops,  grocer, 
good  schools.  No  smoking.  Cats  welcome. 
$1,500  + utilities.  416-698-3496, 

molloy@cs.toronto.edu 

Annex.  Bright  furnished  one-bedroom 
suite,  third  floor  of  beautiful  Victorian 
home  a 5-minute  walk  from  U of  T.  High 
sloping  ceilings  and  large  rooms,  antique 
furniture.  Faces  landscaped  yard  and  park. 
Ideal  for  one  person,  non-smoker  and 
quiet.  No  pets.  $1,200  per  month. 
Available  December  1 or  after.  With  lease 
416-920-3753. 

Danforth/Pape.  Fully  furnished,  attrac- 
tive spacious  bright  house  in  trendy  quiet 
neighbourhood,  near  subway  and  shops. 
Three  levels,  3 bedrooms,  skylight  office, 
hardwood  throughout,  2 'k  bathrooms, 
kitchen/solarium,  6 appliances  including 
washer/dryer,  cable/Internet,  garden, 
garage,  several  decks.  No  smoking.  6 months 
negotiable.  $2, 000/month  plus  utilities.  416- 
469-4479.  mo.escobar@rogers.com 

Beautiful  3-bedroom  home  on 
Hendrick  Ave.  south  of  St.  Clair  Ave. 
Large  living  room,  dining  room,  huge  eat- 
in  kitchen  plus  solarium,  renovated  base- 
ment with  bath,  hardwood  floors,  tiled 
basement.  Centrally  air-conditioned,  five 
appliances,  garage  + driveway.  Backyard 
garden,  some  furnishings,  Rent:  $1,800 
plus  utilities.  416-975-3866. 

Short-term  sublet.  Desirable 
Bathurst/Eglinton  area.  Stunning  1 -bed- 
room + den  fully  furnished  apartment. 
Quiet  building.  January  1 to  April  1,  2003 
(flexible).  $1,400  inclusive.  1 -905-628- 
8861. 

Dovercourt/Bloor.  Furnished  room 
available  in  bright,  airy  home.  Large, 
shared  kitchen,  living  and  dining  rooms. 
Private  bath.  Laundry  facilities.  Prefer  non- 
smoker.  Kitten  on  site.  Available  January  1 . 
416-516-0888.  $525  inclusive.  Must 
arrange  own  phone. 

Dufferin/Bloor.  Unfurnished  apartment 
on  2nd  floor  of  house.  Brand  new  luxury 
2/3  bedroom,  Victorian,  fireplace,  den,  bal- 
cony. $1,800  inclusive.  No-smoking/pets. 
Parking  available.  Immediate.  Must  see  to 
appreciate.  416-588-1635. 

Coxwell/Danforth.  Newly  renovated 
basement  apartment,  separate  entrance, 
laundry,  close  to  subway,  female  preferred, 
French  fluency  required.  Rent  $500  inclu- 
sive, with  request  for  negotiated  amount 
tutoring  for  two  French  immigrant  stu- 
dents. 416-929-1816,  ext.  224. 

Annex,  Spadina.  Charming  main-floor 
two-bedroom  plus  den  apartment  in  low- 
rise  building  with  two  bathrooms,  parking 
space,  fireplace,  A/C,  dishwasher.  15- 
minute  walk  to  U of  T,  steps  to  subway. 
$1,550  monthly  excluding  utilities.  Call 
Mark,  416-831-7020. 

Bathurst/St.  Clair.  Spacious  2-bedroom 
apartment  in  duplex  on  very  quiet 


dead-end  street,  new  kitchen,  hardwood 
floors,  all  appliances.  $1,750  includes  heat. 
December  1 . 41 6-899-61 62. 

Borden  & Harbord.  Charming  2-storey 
2 '/2-bedroom  rowhouse,  high  ceilings, 
backyard,  laundry,  hardwood,  parking. 
Five-minute  walk  from  campus.  Available 
December  1.  $1,700  + utilities.  416-537- 
6998  or  709-576-0359  or  e-mail 
radio@nfld.com 

St.  Clair  & Christie  area.  Available 
November  to  June.  1 -bedroom,  furnished, 
open  & spacious,  hardwood  floors,  high 
ceilings,  laundry.  Available  now.  Close  to 
TTC,  restaurants  and  shopping.  Main  floor 
of  house.  Completely  separate  apartment. 
$1 ,1 50  inclusive.  Call  Dena,  41 6-651  -6786. 

College/University.  Private  studio 
apartment,  unfurnished,  appliances,  bal- 
cony, 5-10  minutes  to  university  and  hospi- 
tals. No  pets,  non-smoker.  Available 
December  1.  $900  (excluding  gas/hydro). 
416-598-4600. 

Furnished  bachelor  basement  apart- 
ment. Walking  distance  to  St.  Clair  West 
subway.  A/C,  utilities  included,  separate 
entrance  and  kitchen,  no  pets,  non-smoker. 
Available  immediately.  $750/month. 
Contact  416-653-2396. 

Room  for  rent  in  Beaches  family 
home.  Laundry,  parking  available. 
Immediately.  $600  inclusive.  Call  416-691- 
2841  or  email  patriciaahern@alumni. 
indiana.edu 

Rosedale/Summerhill.  Furnished 
house,  2 bedrooms  + office,  1 'h  baths. 
Newly  renovated  main  floor,  fully  fur- 
nished, walk  to  U of  T,  subway,  January  to 
March  2003.  $2,000  per  month.  416-968- 
7981 , business  or  41 6-968-7984,  evenings, 
morriskestin@hotmail.com 

College/Crawford.  Large  renovated  2/3- 
bedroom,  2 floors,  living,  dining,  deck, 
laundry,  parking,  close  to  cafes,  parks, 
TTC.  No  pets/smoking.  416-536-8596, 
alrharrison@yahoo.ca 

New  faculty  housing.  Three-bedroom 
apartment  available  for  January  2003. 
Newly  appointed  full-time,  tenured  or 
tenure-stream  faculty  eligible.  Please 
contact  Real  Estate  Department  at  416- 
946-5671 . www.library.utoronto.ca/ 
newcomers 

Hillcrest  Park  bungalow.  Davenport  & 
Christie.  3 bedrooms,  2 kitchens,  2 wash- 
rooms, air  conditioning,  alarm  system, 
close  to  shopping,  schools  and  TTC. 
Available  December  1 . Non-smoker,  refer- 
ences required.  $1,500  plus  utilities.  416- 
654-0000. 

High  Park.  December  to  May  2003  (flexi- 
ble). Furnished  house.  3 bedrooms  + den. 
Fireplace,  hardwood,  TV,  stereo,  VCR,  cable. 
No  smoking.  $2, 800/month.  Car  if  desired 
(additional).  References  & security 
deposit  required.  416-766-7535, 
krysia@interlog.com 


Room  & Board 


One  large  fully  furnished  room  avail- 
able immediately  in  a quiet  clean  family 
home  for  professional  or  student  non- 
smoker  in  west  end.  $45  per  day.  Minimum 
stay  4 weeks.  Includes  3 full  meals  per  day. 
Breakfast,  packed  lunch  81  home-cooked 
dinner.  Contact  Elizabeth  at  416-207-9350. 
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Rentals  Required 

Accommodation  required.  Near  TTC 
and  hospitals.  2/3-bedroom  furnished 
accommodation.  For  professional  couple, 
two  children.  Non  smoking,  no  pets.  From 
January  2003,  minimum  6 months.  E-mail 
patrick.tansey@virgin.net 


Shared 


Walk  to  Lawrence-Yonge  subway. 

Young  female  professional  seeks  same  to 
share  bright,  spacious,  modern  furnished 
house  until  March  2003;  then  share  with 
retired  couple  May  to  November. 
$900/month  inclusive.  41 6-865-437;41 6- 
483-9670;  gmcs@hotmail.com 

Grad  student  or  academic  profes- 
sional wanted  to  share  furnished 
home  in  Yorkville  (Bay/Bloor  area). 
Includes  heat/air,  hydro  and  cable,  kitchen, 
bath  and  patio  with  hot  tub.  Permit  park- 
ing. $700/month  (first  and  last).  Available 
November.  416-  921-5133. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


$27/$36/$50  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment, Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231.16@compuserve.com  or  416-200- 
4037. 

Annex  Gesthouse.  Walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Mid-week  single  special  $50  per 
night,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Private 
suite  from  $85  per  night.  416-588-0560;  e- 
mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com  or 
visit  us  at  annexguesthouse.com 


Out  of  Town 


Sabbatical  in  tranquil  Prince  Edward 
County.  2 hours  from  Toronto.  Private 
antique-furnished  housekeeping  suite  in 
lovingly  renovated  pioneer  farm  home. 
$850/month.  Perfect  for  writing  and 
contemplation,  www.pec.on.ca/tamarak 
Eleanor,  613-399-5613,  eheise@kos.net 


Properties  for  Sale 

Tottenham.  Country  living.  Secluded 
wooden  chalet-type  house  on  1.8  acres 
with  mature  trees.  2 bedrooms  + den,  dou- 
ble garage,  hardwood  floors,  (80  km  from 
Toronto),  rolling  hills,  golf  course  across 
the  road.  With  or  without  furniture.  416- 
SI  5-01 39. 

Bay/College:  luxury  penthouse.  1 

bedroom  + library,  2 bathrooms,  2-car 
parking,  36th  floor,  one  of  4 suites.  9'  ceil- 
ings, southwest  exposure:  privacy,  unob- 
structed views  of  lake,  U of  T,  Queen's  Park. 
Marble  floors  throughout.  Built-ins:  rose- 
wood library,  cherry  finished  wrap-around 
bedroom,  walk-in  closet,  24/7  concierge 
and  all  recreational  facilities,  indoor  pool 
and  jogging  track.  See  www.tocondos. 
com.  3602-750  Bay  St.  $399K.  Tel,  416- 
597-2376. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George 
-Continued  on  Page  1 6- 
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Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 


NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARDS 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  is  pleased  once  again  to  join  the  provost 
in  sponsoring  the  Northrop  Frye  Awards. 

One  individual  prize  ($2,000)  will  be  awarded  to  a faculty  member  who  demonstrates 
innovative  and  exemplary  ways  of  linking  teaching  and  research. 

One  divisional  prize  ($6,000)  will  be  awarded  to  a faculty,  college,  school  or 
department  for  extraordinary  curriculum  innovation  aimed  at  strengthening  the  link 

between  teaching  and  research. 

Deadline  for  applications:  Monday,  December  2,  2002,  5 p.m. 

For  further  information  or  nomination  forms,  please  contact  your  college  registrar  or 
the  Division  of  University  Advancement,  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House, 

21  King’s  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor  Tel:  (416)  978-6536 
or  e-mail  linda.wells@utoronto.ca 


You  can  download  nomination  forms  at: 
www.alumni.utoronto.ca/events/awards/awards.htm 


Innis  College 

The  University  of  Toronto's  Cinema  Studies  Program  (at  Innis  College)  and  the  Department  of  English  invite 
applications  for  a tenure-stream  appointment  at  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor.  The  successful  candidate 
will  teach  film  courses  at  undergraduate,  introductory  and  advanced  levels  in  the  Innis  College  Cinema 
Studies  Program  and  at  the  graduate  level  in  the  Department  of  English.  As  well  the  successful  candidate 
will  be  expected  to  be  involved  in  supervising  individual  students,  pursuing  scholarship  and  participating  in  the  affairs  of 
the  College  and  the  Department.  In  their  course  work  and  dissertation  candidates  must  exhibit  evidence  of  strong 
research  in  film.  A record  of  teaching  experience  in  cinema  studies  is  also  required.  A PhD  in  Film  or  English  (film  stream) 
preferred.  Salary  to  be  commensurate  with  qualifications  and  experience.  A letter  of  application  including  CV  should  be 


sent  to  Frank  Cunningham,  Principal,  Innis  College,  2 Sussex  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1J5 

as  should  three  letters  of  reference.  Review  of  applications  will  begin  October  25.  The  deadline  for  applications  is 
November  30,  2002.  The  expected  starting  date  for  the  position  is  July  1,  2003.  Canadian  citizens  and  permanent 
residents  will  be  considered  first  for  this  position.  The  University  of  Toronto  is  strongly  committed  to  diversity  within  its 
community  and  especially  welcomes  applications  from  visible  minority  group  members,  women,  Aboriginal  persons, 
persons  with  disabilities,  members  of  sexual  minority  groups  and  others  who  may  contribute  to  the  further  diversifica- 
tion of  ideas.  More  information  on  the  University  of  Toronto,  Innis  College  and  the  Department  of  English  can  be  found 
on  the  University’s  web  site:  httD://www.utoronto.ca 
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The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  invites  nominations  for: 

Faculty  Award 

A $ 1 ,000  prize  recognizing  excellence  in 
teaching,  research  and  professional  endeavours. 

Chancellor’s  Award 
A $1,000  prize  for  outstanding  contributions 
by  an  administrative  staff  member. 

Joan  E.  Foley 

Quality  of  Student  Experience  Award 
A $1,000  award  to  a student,  alumnus/a, 

administrative  staff  or  faculty  member  who 
has  made  a significant  contribution  to 
improving  the  quality  of  academic  or 
extra-curricular  student  life  on  campus. 

Ludwik  and  Estelle  Jus 
Memorial  Human  Rights  Prize 
A $1,500  prize  recognizing  positive  and  lasting 
contributions  to  education  and  action  in  the 
fight  against  discrimination.  Faculty,  staff  and 
students  may  be  nominated  for  this  award. 

Deadline  for  applications:  Monday,  December  2,  2002,  5 p.m. 

For  further  information  or  nomination  forms,  please  contact  your  college  registrar  or 
the  Division  of  University  Advancement, 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard  Alumni  House,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  3rd  Floor 
Tel:  (416)  978-6536  or  e-mail  linda.wells@utoronto.ca 

You  can  download  nomination  forms  for  all  awards  at: 
www.alumni.utoronto.ca/events/awards/awards.htm 

CLASSIFIED 
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Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  cover- 
age. Evening  appointments  available.  Dr. 
Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St.  George 
Street.  416-944-3799. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  416- 
928-3640. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 
(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  1 7. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  416-413-1 098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation,  dis- 
ability. Day  and  evening  appointments. 
Covered  by  extended  health  plans.  489 
College  Street,  Suite  206.  416-568-1100, 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca 


Individual  psychotherapy  for 
adults.  Evening  hours  available.  Extended 
benefits  coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis). 
416-469-6317. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  health  care  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899; 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

MASSAGE  THERAPY  at  PacificWellness.ca 
(80  Bloor  St.  W„  #1100,  at  Bay). 
Professional  elegant  facilities. 
Female/male  registered  therapists  (RMTs). 
Direct  insurance  billing  available  for  U of  T 
staff.  416-929-6958. 

Free  confidential  counselling  is  avail- 
able to  employees  and  their  families 
through  the  university's  Employee 
Assistance  Program,  provided  by  Family 
Services  EAP.  Call  any  time,  day  or  night  at 
1 -800-668-9920.  Additional  information  is 
available  at  www.utoronto.ca/hrhome/ 
eap.htm 


MISCELLANY 


Travel  and  teach  English:  Job  guaran- 
teed. TESOL  certified  in  5 days  in-class  (or 
on-line  or  by  correspondence).  Attend  a 
FREE  information  seminar  #209,  101 
Spadina  Ave.  Free  Infopack.  1 -888-270- 
2941  or  www.canadianglobal.net 

NEWLY  RENOVATED  PROFESSIONAL 
OFFICE  building  for  rent,  approx.  3,000 
sq.  ft.,  air-conditioned,  parking,  profes- 
sional area,  close  to  East  General  Hospital, 
subway,  on  the  Danforth.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  Mike,  416-465-5428  or  416- 
759-7572. 

Toner  cartridges.  Save  more  than  40% 
in  laser  printing.  13  years  in  business. 
Laser  Dina  Charge,  43  Tuscana  Blvd, 
Concord,  L4K  5J2.  Print  Fast,  2078 
Lawrence  Ave.  E„  Scarborough,  Ont.,  Ml  R 
2Z5;  416-617-0231,  www.laserdina.com 

English  grad  offers  superior  typing 
skills.  Transcription.  Copy  text.  Research. 
Business/legal  word  processing.  Excellent 
references.  Reasonable  rates.  Angie  Davies, 
416-698-9362.  E-mail  AngieDavies42@ 
hotmail.com 

Housesitter:  Responsible,  reliable, 

retired  librarian  is  available  to  housesit 
December  3 to  19  and  December  26 
through  to  April.  Willing  to  care  for  pets. 
Currently  living  in  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland.  Wants  to  winter  in 
Toronto.  References  available.  Patricia 
Tilley,  709-754-3086;  ptilley@attcanada.ca 


A classified  ad  costs  $18.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  addi- 
tional word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word, 
but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word, 
e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of 
Public  Affairs,  21  King's  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic. palanca@utoronto.ca. 
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LECTURES 

Hellenistic  Gordion: 
Before  and  After  the 
Galatian  Migration. 

Wednesday,  November  6 

Prof.  Mary  Voigt,  College  of  William  & 
Mary.  001  Emmanuel  College,  75 
Queen’s  Park  Cres.  4:15  p.m. 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
Toronto  Society 

The  Politics  of  Development 
Aid  and  Women’s  Global 
Advancement:  Feminist 
Perspectives  From  Nepal  and 
South  Asia. 

Thursday,  November  7 
Rita  Thapa,  Lalitpur,  Nepal;  Dame  Nita 
Barrow  distinguished  visitor;  Popular 
Feminism  series.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place.  7 p.m. 
Women’s  Studies  in  Education,  OISE/UT 


Democratization  and 
De-Democratization. 

Thursday,  November  7 

Prof.  Charles  Tilly,  Columbia  University; 
annual  S.D.  Clarke  lecture  in  sociology. 
Auditorium,  University  of  Toronto 
Schools,  371  Bloor  St.  W 7 p.m.  Arts  & 
Science 

Locating  Nazi  Evil: 

The  Contrasting  Worlds  of 
Gershom  Scholem,  Hannah 
Arendt  and  Victor  Klemperer. 

Thursday,  November  7 

Prof.  Steven  Aschheim,  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem.  Vivian  & David 
Campbell  Conference  Facility,  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  8 p.m. 
Graduate  Studies  and  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies 

Climate  Change:  Where  on 
Earth  Are  We  Going? 

Sunday,  November  10 
Prof.  Lawrence  Mysak,  McGill 
University.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal 
Canadian  Institute 

Internationalizing  China: 
Domestic  Interests  and 
Global  Linkages. 

Thursday,  November  14 

Prof.  David  Sweig,  Hong  Kong 
University  of  Sciences  & Technology. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  4 to  6 p.m.  Asian  Institute,  Dr. 
David  Chu  Community  Network  and 
Political  Science 

September  II:  Ask  Who  Did 
It  but  for  Heaven’s  Sake, 
Don’t  Ask  Why. 

Friday,  November  15 
Robert  Fisk,  Middle  East  correspondent 
for  The  Independent,  London,  U.K. 
Auditorium,  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $5  at  the  door. 
Amnesty  International  (U  of  T),  The 
Varsity,  Arab  Students  Association  and 
Near  East  Cultural  & Educational 
Foundation 

The  Revolutionary  Concept  of 
Continuous  Passive  Motion  of 
Joints  for  Preventing  Some 
Forms  of  Arthritis. 

Sunday,  November  1 1 

University  Prof.  Em.  Robert  Salter, 
surgery.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 


Relationship  Between 
Rabindra  Sangit  (Tagore’s 
Music)  and  India’s  North 
Indian  Classical  Music. 

Sunday,  November  1 7 

Pandit  Buddhadev  Dasgupta,  sarod 
player,  accompanied  by  Subhajyoti 
Guha,  tabla  player;  lecture-demonstra- 
tion. Wilson  Hall,  New  College.  5 p.m. 
Asian  Institute  and  Dr.  David  Chu 
Community  Network 

Education  and  the  Family  in 
Comparative  Perspective. 

Monday,  November  18 
Prof.  Jack  Goody,  University  of 
Cambridge.  9-105  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor 
St.  W 2:30  to  4:30  p.m.  OISE/UT 

Towards  Democracy: 
Irish-Born  Elites  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Monday,  November  18 
Prof.  David  Noel  Doyle,  University 
College,  Dublin.  400  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  121  St.  Joseph  St. 
6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 

China  In  Transition. 

Sunday,  November  20 

Prof.  Gregory  Chow,  Princeton 
University;  Dr.  David  Chu  distinguished 
leaders  lecture.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Asian  Institute,  Dr  David  Chu  Community 
Network,  Rotman  School  of  Management 
and  York  University 

The  Tyrant’s  Stroke:  Symbolic 
Violence  in  Early  Modern 
Republicanism. 

Thursday,  November  21 

Prof.  Mary  Nyquist,  women’s  studies 
and  gender  studies.  Senior  Common 
Room,  Burwash  Hall.  4 p.m.  Reformation 
& Renaissance  Studies  and  Toronto 
Renaissance  & Reformation  Colloquium 

Louis  Kahn,  Contemporary 
Modernist. 

Thursday,  November  21 

Prof.  Sarah  Williams  Goldhagen. 
Harvard  University.  Room  103,  230 
College  St.  7 p.m.  Architecture, 
Landscape  & Design 

From  Earth  to  Stars:  Interiors 
and  Evolution  of  Planets. 

Thursday,  November  21 

Prof.  Raymond  Jeanloz,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley;  J.  Tuzo  Wilson 
lecture.  Auditorium,  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  8 p.m.  Physics 

Who  Owns  the  Human 
Genome? 

Friday,  November  22 

Daniel  Sulmasy,  St.  Vincent’s  Manhattan 
Hospital,  N.Y.;  Connie  Heng  memorial 
lecture  in  bioethics.  Robert  Madden 
Hall,  Carr  Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College. 
2 to  5 p.m. 

Cosmos  Versus  Canvas: 
Tensions  Between  Art  and 
Science  in  Astronomy  Images. 

Sunday,  November  24 

Prof.  Jayanne  English,  University  of 
Manitoba.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

The  Physics  of  Holiness: 
“Life,  the  Universe  and 
Everything”  According 
to  the  Torah. 

Sunday,  November  24 

Prof.  William  Propp,  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego;  Joseph  & Gertie 
Schwartz  memorial  lecture.  140 
University  College.  8 p.m.  Jewish  Studies 

Genetic  Control  of 
Susceptibility  to  Infections. 

Monday,  November  25 

Prof.  Philippe  Gros,  McGill  University; 
2002  CIHR  Lou  Siminovitch  lecture. 


2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  &>  Pathobiology 


Reflections:  A History  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Monday,  November  25 

University  Prof.  Em.  Martin  Friedland, 
law;  University  Professor  series. 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria  University, 
73  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  7 p.m.  Global 
Knowledge  Foundation,  Arts  &•  Science  and 
Elderwood  Foundation 


COLLOQUIA 

Scientists  and  the 
Popularization  of  Science  in 
Early  20th-Century  Britain. 

Wednesday,  November  6 

Prof.  Peter  Bowler,  Queen’s  University, 
Belfast.  323  Victoria  College.  4 p.m. 
History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology 

Female  Patriots:  Gendering 
the  History  of  German 
Nationalism. 

Wednesday,  November  6 

Prof.  Karen  Hagemann,  history;  gradu- 
ate faculty  series.  2090  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 to  6 p.m.  History 

How  Did  Canada 
Get  Its  Regions? 

Wednesday,  November  13 
Prof.  John  Warkentin,  York  University. 
323  Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 

Localization  of  Brain 
Function  Is  Difficult. 

Wednesday,  November  13 

Randy  McIntosh,  Rotman  Research 
Institute.  2102  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 p.m.  Psychology 

Memory,  Anatomy  and  the 
Early  Modern  Skin  Envelope. 

Wednesday,  November  20 
Prof.  Elizabeth  Harvey,  English.  323 
Victoria  College.  4 p.m.  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 

The  Missionary-Business 
Mind:  Canadian  and 
American  Foreign  Policies 
Across  the  Pacific  in  the 
1930s. 

Monday,  November  25 

Prof.  Masato  Kimura,  political  science, 
and  John  Meehan,  SJ,  Regis  College; 
Religion,  International  Diplomacy  and 
Economics  series.  208N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  Noon  to 
1:30  p.m.  Trinity  College,  International 
Studies  and  Study  of  Religion 


Gene  Regulation  and 
Signalling  in  Budding  Yeast. 

Wednesday,  November  6 
Prof.  Erin  O’Shea,  University  of 
California  at  San  Francisco.  968  Mt. 


Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Nurturing  Seeds  of  Change: 
How  My  MA  in  Adult 
Education  Made  Me  a Better 
Environmentalist. 

Wednesday,  November  6 
Beth  Jones,  Moving  the  Economy.  7-162 
OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W Noon  to  1:30 
p.m.  Adult  Education  and  Counselling 
Psychology,  OISE/UT 

Experimental  and  Modelling 
Work  Applied  to  paper 
Coating  and  Printing. 

Wednesday,  November  6 
Prof.  Doug  Bousfield,  University  of 
Maine.  116  Wallberg  Building. 
12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  & 
Applied  Chemistry 

The  Role  of  Information 
Technology  and  GIS  in 
Environmental  Management. 

Wednesday,  November  6 
Bernard  Fleet,  Electrovaya  Inc.  2093 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  4 p.m. 
Environmental  Studies 

Cultural  Pan-Europeanism 
and  the  Current 
Unionization  of  Europe. 

Thursday,  November  7 

Prof.  George  Bisztray,  chair  of  Hungarian 
studies.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  1:30 
p.m.  Russian  & East  European  Studies 

Aging  and  Memory 
in  a Social  Context. 

Thursday,  November  7 

Prof.  Alison  Chasteen,  psychology. 
Conference  Room,  Ste.  106,  222  College 
St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Human 
Development,  Life  Course  and  Aging 

Essential  Role  of  Brainstem 
Glycine  Receptors  in 
Regulating  Upper  Airway 
Patency. 

Thursday,  November  7 

Prof.  Julian  Paton,  University  of  Bristol, 
U.K.  3231  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 p.m.  Physiology 

Nerves  in  Early  20th-Century 
Medicine:  Context  From  the 
Records  of  Richard  Cabot’s 
Office  Practice. 

Thursday,  November  7 

Prof.  Christopher  Crenner,  University  of 
Kansas  School  of  Medicine;  Hannah 
seminar  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
Great  Hall,  88  College  St.  4 to  6 p.m. 
History  of  Medicine 

Political  Parties  and  Election 
in  the  Regions  of  Russia. 

Friday,  November  8 

Prof.  Grigorii  Golosov,  European 
University,  St.  Petersburg.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Political  Science  and  Russian  & 
East  European  Studies 

Male  Homosexuality  and 
Social  Hierarchies  in  Early 
Modern  Spain. 

Friday,  November  8 
Cristian  Berco,  CRRS  fellow.  205 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria  University. 
3:15  p.m.  Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies 

The  Citizens  of  Non-Existing 
Country:  The  Issue  of  Identity 
and  Nostalgia  in  the  Recent 
Galician  Culture. 

Monday,  November  1 1 

Lidia  Stefanowska,  Polish  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Warsaw.  108N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Russian  &•  East  European  Studies 


Gene  Expression  Studies  of 
Isolated  Bone  and  Cartilage 
Cells  Using  Laser  Capture 
Microdissection. 

Wednesday,  November  13 

Prof.  William  Landis,  Northeastern  Ohio 
Universities  College  of  Medicine.  968 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel 
Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

From  Industrial  Steam 
Generators  to  Deep  Ocean 
Hydrothermal  Vents: 

The  Properties  of  Ions 
and  Molecules  in 
Hydrothermal  Systems. 
Wednesday,  November  13 
Prof.  Peter  Tremaine,  University  of 
Guelph.  116  Wallberg  Building. 
12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  &• 
Applied  Chemistry 

Widening  Inequalities  the 
Effects  of  Maternal 
Characteristics  and 
Employment  Experiences  on 
Children’s  Outcomes. 
Thursday,  November  14 
Prof.  Elizabeth  Menaghan,  Ohio  State 
University.  Conference  Room,  Ste.  106, 
222  College  St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
Human  Development,  Life  Course  and 
Aging 

Ten  Years  in  the  Balkans: 
Lessons  Learned. 

Thursday,  November  14 

Albert  Rohan,  former  secretary  general 
for  foreign  affairs,  Austria.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Russian  & East  European  Studies 
and  York-U  of  T Institute  for  European 
Studies 

Spatial  Analysis  of  the 
Air  Pollution-Mortality 
Association. 

Thursday,  November  14 
Prof.  Michael  Jerrett,  McMaster 
University.  113  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  4 p.m. 
Environmental  Studies  and  Gage 
Occupational  & Environmental  Health 
Unit 


Phantasmagoria:  The  Ghostly 
Ontology  of  Early  Cinema  and 
the  Project  of  Cultural  Optics. 

Friday,  November  15 
Prof.  Tom  Gunning,  University  of 
Chicago.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 tb  4 p.m.  Study 
of  the  United  States 

The  Mind  of  a Worm: 
Olfactory  Learning  and 
Memory  in  C.  Elegans. 

Friday,  November  15 

Prof.  Bill  Nuttley,  medical  genetics  and 
microbiology.  570  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 p.m.  Psychology 

The  1932-33  Famine  and 
Ukrainian  National 
Sentiments. 

Monday,  November  18 

Prof.  Hiroaki  Kuromlya,  University  of 
Indiana.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 

-Continued  on  Page  18- 
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lnternational  Studies  4 to  6 p.m. 
Russian  & East  European  Studies, 
Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies, 
Toronto  Office,  and  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee,  Toronto  Branch 

How  Communities  Are 
Meeting  the  Challenges  of 
Providing  for  Needs  of  Those 
Requiring  Long-Term  Care. 

Tuesday,  November  19 

Prof.  Larry  Chambers,  University  of 
Ottawa.  Conference  Room,  Ste.  f06, 
222  College  St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
Human  Development,  Life  Course  and 
Aging 

Protein  Kinase  and  GTPase 
Control  of  Eukaryotic 
Translation  Initiation. 

Wednesday,  November  20 

Dr.  Thomas  Dever,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Bethesda.  968  Ml.  Sinai 
Hospital.  Noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

Anti-Semitism  and  the 
Modernization  of  Hebrew 
Political  Discourse. 

Wednesday,  November  20 

Oren  Soffer,  Halbert  Post-Doctoral 
Fellow,  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies  240  University  College.  Noon. 
Jewish  Studies 

The  Origin  of  Thyroid 
Therapy. 

Thursday,  November  21 

Dr.  Clark  Sawin,  Veterans  Health 
Administration;  Hannah  seminar  in  the 
history  of  medicine.  Great  Hall,  88 
College  St.  4 to  6 p.m.  History  of 
Medicine 

Judicial  Policy  Making:  The 

Challenge  of  Implementation. 

Friday,  November  22 
Prof.  Malcolm  Feeley,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  2 to 
4 p.m.  Political  Science 

Trends  in  Modern  Bengali 
Literature. 

Friday,  November  22 
Sunil  Gangopadhyaya,  Bengali  poet, 


novelist  and  editor.  Senior  Common 
Room,  Wetmore  Hall,  New  College. 
6 p.m.  Asian  Institute  and  Dr.  David  Chu 
Community  Network 


MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  November  1 1 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Planning  & Budget 
Committee. 

Tuesday,  November  12 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  November  14 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4: 15  p.m. 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  November  19 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Wisdom  in  China 
and  the  West. 

Thursday,  November  21  and 
Friday,  November  22 

An  international  conference  in  memory 
of  University  Professor  Ementus  Julia 
Ching.  The  study  of  wisdom  bnngs 
together  different  disciplines  and  differ- 
ent traditions:  Confucian,  Taoist, 

Buddhist,  Jewish,  Christian.  This  inter- 
disciplinary exchange  on  the  notion  of 
wisdom  will  lead  to  a substantial  publi- 
cation in  book  form  worthy  of  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Julia  Ching.  East  Asian 
Studies  Lounge,  14087  Robarts  Library. 
Full  program  details  at 
www.chass.utoronto.ca/wisdom  Pre- 
registration: Prof.  Vincent  Shen, 

vincent. shen@utoromo.ca,  or  Prof. 
Willard  Oxtoby,  416-975-4040  East 
Asian  Studies,  Philosophy,  Arts  & Saence. 
Graduate  Studies  and  Victoria  University 


MUSIC 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHSON 
BUILDING 

Wednesday  Discovery. 

Wednesday,  November  6 

A Potpourri  of  Early  Music:  Early  Music 


faculty  present  instrumental  and  vocal 
music.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  13 

Viola  Extravaganza:  Katherine  Rapoport, 
Scott  St.  John  and  students.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Wednesday,  November  6 and 
November  13 

Old  favourites  and  student  arrange- 
ments and  compositions.  Walter  Hall. 
8:30  p.m. 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  November  7 

Student  composers  concert.  Walter  Hall 
12:10  p.m. 

U of  T Chamber  Ensemble. 

Saturday,  November  9 

Raffi  Armenian,  conductor.  Walter  Hall 
8 p.m.  Tickets  $16,  students  and  seniors 
$8. 

Voice  Student  Performances. 

Tuesday,  November  12 

Featunng  students  in  the  voice  perform- 
ance class.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

World  of  Music. 

Tuesday,  November  12 

Scott  St.  John,  viola,  with  the  Merling 
Tno.  Walter  Hall  8 p.m.  Tickets  $20, 
students  and  seniors  $10. 


Handel’s  Alcina. 

Wednesday  to  Friday, 
November  13  to  November  16 
Jeanne  Lamon  and  Stephen  Ralls, 
musical  directors;  Maer  Powell,  stage 
director.  MacMillan  Theatre.  Tickets 
$25,  students  and  seniors  $15. 


Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  November  22 

St.  Lawrence  String  Quartet  with 
William  Aide,  piano;  Scott  St.  John,  vio- 
lin; Simon  Fryer,  cello;  Edward  Tait, 
bass.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $20, 
students  and  seniors  $10. 

Wind  Ensemble. 

Saturday,  November  23 

Jeffrey  Reynolds,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students 
and  seniors  $6 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Choral  Music  on  Campus  — 
Pure  Joy! 

Saturday,  November  23 
University  Women’s  Chorus;  Robert 
Cooper,  conductor.  Chapel.  Tickets  $12, 
students  and  seniors  $6. 


PLAYS  &c  READINGS 

Toronto  Readings  by  English 


Alumni/ae,  Teachers  & 
Students  (TREATS). 

Wednesday,  November  6 

Simon  Ortiz;  to  open  student  reads  from 
his  or  her  creative  work.  1017  Wilson 
Hall,  40  Willcocks  St.  5 to  7 p.m.  English 

Wednesday,  November  20 

Kerri  Sakamoto;  to  open  student  reads 
from  his  or  her  creative  work.  1017 
Wilson  Hall,  40  Willcocks  St.  5 to 
7 p.m.  English 

Night  Noises. 

Wednesday  to  Sunday, 
November  20  to  November  24; 
and  November  27  to  December  1 

By  Fred  Euringer;  directed  by  Brad 
Lepp.  Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of 
Drama  presentation.  Studio  Theatre,  4 
Glen  Morris  St.  Performances  at  8 p.m., 
Sunday  2 p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students 
and  seniors  $10;  Sunday  pay  what  you 
can. 


FILMS 

Soren  Kierkegaard. 

Friday,  November  22 
Anne  Regitze  Wivel;  an  abbreviated  60- 
minute  version  with  English  subtitles. 
Kierkegaard  Circle  meeting  with 
Kierkegaard  Society  of  America.  Buttery, 
Larkin  Building,  15  Devonshire  Place. 
7:30  to  9 p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
present  Address. 

To  November  7 

Stephen  Cruise,  site  work;  a site-specific 
show  emphasizing  the  traditions  of  Hart 
House.  Both  Galleries.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
On  Paper. 

To  November  9 

Thirteen  artists  with  a total  of  96  works 
ranging  from  a 19th-century  ink  draw- 
ing by  G.F  Watts  to  a grid-format  wall 
work  by  Toronto  artists  Ed  Pien;  works 
on  paper.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
CCBR:  Architectural  Work 
in  Progress. 

To  November  30 

Drawings  and  models  by  Behnisch, 
Behnisch  & Partner  and 
architectsAlliance  of  the  Centre  for 
Cellular  &r  Biomolecular  Research. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
The  University  of  Toronto: 
Snapshots  of  Its  History. 

To  December  20 

A selective  look  at  eight  different  areas  of 
U of  T’s  past:  King’s  College,  the  building 
of  University  College,  the  professoriate 
“at  play”  in  the  19th  century,  students 
in  the  Victorian  era,  research  and  new 
academic  programs  before  1950, 
athletics,  theatre  on  campus  and  the 


Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto 

3rd  Annual  Health  Law  Day 


New  Biomedical  Research: 
Regulation,  Conflict  of  Interest  and  Liability 

Friday,  November  22, 2002,  ■ 9:30  a.m.  - 3:30  p.m. 

Bennett  Lecture  Hall  - Flavelle  House,  78  Queen's  Park,  Toronto 

Speakers: 

Prof.  Angela  Campbell,  Prof.  Sheldon  Krimsky, 

Mr.  Paul  Gelsinger,  Prof.  Kathleen  Cranley  Glass, 

Prof.  Trudo  Lemmens,  Prof.  Anna  Mastroianni, 

Mr.  Alan  Milstein,  Dr.  David  Naylor,  Mr.  Glen  Rivard, 

Dr.  Janet  Rossant,  Ms.  Mary  Thomson 

Conference  Fee: 

General  $1 35  ($110  if  registered  before  November  8, 2002) 

Full  Time  Students  $25  ($15  if  registered  before  November  8,  2002) 

For  registration  and  further  information,  please  contact  Jennifer 
Tam  at  (416)  978-7849  or  jennifer.tam@utoronto.ca  or  visit  the 
conference  website  - http://www.law.utoronto.ca/healthlawday/ 

Sponsors  : 

The  Ontario  Genomics  Institute  (Genome  Canada)  and 
The  Stem  Cell  Genomics  and  Therapeutics  Network 


Reach  a 
circulation  of 
14,500  on 
3 campuses  and 
9 teaching 
hospitals 

Place  your 


advertisements  in 

BULLETIN 


For  details  and 
deadlines , 
please  call 
(416)  978-2106 


Joseph  L.  Buttenwieser  Professor  of  Social  Science,  Columbia  University 

Democratization  and  De-Democratization 

The  4th  Annual  S.D.  Clark  Lecture  in  Sociology 

Thursday,  November  7,  2002  • 7:00  p.m. 

Auditorium,  University  of  Toronto  Schools 
371  Bloor  Street  West 

OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  • FREE  ADMISSION 

For  more  information  please  call  (416)  946-5937 
or  visit  www.artsandscience.utoronto.ca 


Presented  by  the  Department  of  Sociology 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
University  of  Toronto 


* 

M 
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impact  of  the  1960s;  based  primarily  on 
items  in  the  U of  T Archives,  in 
conjunction  with  U of  T’s  175th  anniver- 
sary celebrations.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Inspiring  Books. 

To  December  31 

Books  that  have  inspired  U of  T faculty 
to  call  attention  to  the  important  role 
books  have  played  in  their  lives  and  to 
motivate  others  to  read  some  of  the 
same  works.  Exhibition  area,  2nd  floor. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to 
midnight;  Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Buddhism  Awareness  Week. 

Saturday,  November  2 to 
Friday,  November  8 

Displays  on  Buddhist  art  and  culture 
presented  by  the  Buddhist  Student 
Association  and  the  U of  T Buddhist 
Community;  also  Everything  You 
Wanted  to  Know  About  Buddhism, 
drop  in  for  a chat  with  a Buddhist 
monk,  Nov.  5 to  Nov.  7.  Stone  Lobby, 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  1 1 a.m.  to 
3 p.m. 


Saturday,  November  2 

The  Psychotherapeutic  Value  of  Buddha- 
Dharma,  talk  by  Ven.  Bhante  Kovida. 
205  Claude  Bissell  Building,  140  St. 
George  St.  1 to  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  November  5 

Workshop  on  Buddhist  Qi-gong  from 
Tibet:  natural  energy  medical  and  health 
care  Qi-gong,  demonstration  by  Qi- 
gong master  Steven  Shen.  3171  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  5:30  to  7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  November  7 

Buddhist  Theory  on  the  Evolution  of 
Consciousness,  talk  by  Rev.  Punnaji. 
3171  Medical  Sciences  Building.  5:30  to 
7:30  p.m. 

Friday,  November  8 

Bhante  Kovida  leads  mindfulness 
meditation  and  Qi-gong  exercises. 
International  Student  Centre.  5:15  to 
7:15  p.m.  Further  information:  416- 
933-1940;  buddhistsa@hotmail .com. 

Birthing  Alternatives: 

The  Role  of  the  Midwife. 

Thursday,  November  7 

Workshop  addresses  questions  about 
what  it  means  to  be  a midwife,  how  to 
become  a midwife  and  the  reasons  why 
a midwife  might  be  the  birthing  alterna- 
tive for  expectant  mothers  and  their 
unborn  children.  Health  Services 
Seminar  Room,  Koffler  Student  services 
Centre.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Information 
and  registration:  family.care® 

utoronto.ca;  416-978-0951.  Family  Care 
Office 

The  Role  of  the  Unconscious 
in  a Global  Society. 

Saturday,  November  9 

Dialectics:  Body/Mind  — Marion  and 
Ross  Woodman  speakers  series. 


Wetmore  Flail,  New  College.  9 a.m.  to 
6 p.m.  Registration  fee:  $60,  with 
buffet  $85;  full-time  students  free, 
with  buffet  $20.  For  information, 
registration  and  program  details  see 
www.utoronto.ca/woodman. 

Balancing  Work/Study 
and  Family. 

Tuesday,  November  12 

Workshop  featuring  a guest  speaker 
from  the  Career  Centre.  123 
Woodsworth  College.  Noon  to  1:30 
p.m.  Information  and  registration:  fami- 
ly.care@utoronto.ca;  416-978-0951. 
Family  Care  Office 

Academic  Integrity:  Deterring 
and  Detecting  Plagiarism. 

Friday,  November  15 

Public  forum  centred  around  the  deter- 
rence and  detection  of  plagiarism  in  the 
contemporary  university  learning  envi- 
ronment. Participants  will  provide  effec- 
tive suggestions  for  course  and  assign- 
ment design,  discuss  best  practices  for 
communicating  issues  to  students  and 
look  at  methods  for  detection  (including 
IT  solutions).  110  Ramsay  Wright 
Zoological  Laboratories.  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
Program  details  and  registration: 
www.utoronto.ca/ota.  Office  of  Teaching 
Advancement,  Office  of  the  Vice-President 
& Provost,  Resource  Centre  for  Academic 
Technology  and  Writing  Support,  U of  T 

Helping  Students  Through 
Crisis:  A Referral  Guide  for 
Front  Line  Staff. 

Wednesday,  November  20 

Interactive  workshop  designed  to  help 
front-line  staff  master  the  art  of  effective 
referrals  — from  how  to  identify  stu- 
dents in  difficulty,  when  to  provide  an 
immediate  referral,  where  to  go  for  assis- 
tance in  emergency  situations  and 


whom  to  consult;  session  II  of  this  series 
will  be  held  Wednesday,  Dec.  4.  1074 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Information  and  registration: 

family.care@utoronto.ca;  416-978- 
0951.  Family  Care  Office 

What  Will  Kyoto  Mean  for 
Investors? 

Wednesday,  November  20 

Public  discussion  and  meeting  of  the 
Social  Investment  Organization.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building.  7 p.m. 
Information  and  registration: 

info@socialinvestment  .ca;  416-461- 
6042. 

GSU  Book  Sale. 

Saturday,  November  23  to 
Sunday,  December  1 

New  books  only.  Monday  to  Friday, 
noon  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

CONVOCATION 

Convocation  Hall. 

Monday,  November  18 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science  (except  U of  T 
at  Mississauga  and  U of  T at 
Scarborough).  Honorary  graduand  Jack 
Goody  will  address  convocation.  7 p.m. 


Tuesday,  November  19 

U of  T at  Mississauga,  U of  T at 
Scarborough  and  Woodsworth  College. 
Honorary  graduand  Lawrence  Klein  will 
address  convocation.  7 p.m. 

Wednesday,  November  20 

Faculties  of  Education,  Law,  Information 
Studies,  Music,  Forestry,  Architecture, 
Landscape  & Design,  Social  Work, 
Medicine,  Nursing,  Applied  Science  & 
Engineering,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy, 
Physical  & Health  Education,  Rotman 
School  of  Management  and  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Honorary  graduand 
Patricia  Benner  will  address  convoca- 
tion. 7 p.m. 

Thursday,  November  21 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Honorary 
graduand  Alan  Gotlieb  will  address  con- 
vocation. 7 p.m. 


Town  Hall  Information 
Exchange  Meetings 

The  town  hall  information  exchange  meetings 
on  the  planning  of  capital  projects  for 
Thursday,  Nov.  7 and  Thursday,  Nov.  21 
have  been  cancelled. 


COMMITTEES 

The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


SEARCH 

Dean,  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  of  the 
University  of  Toronto 
In  accordance  with  Section  60  of  the 
Polity  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators  (Perron  Rides),  President 
Robert  Birgeneau  has  established  a 
search  committee  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a dean  of  OISE/UT 
effective  July  1.  Professor  Michael 
Fullan  will  complete  his  term  as  dean 
June  30;  he  is  not  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment. Members  are:  Provost 
Shirley  Neuman  (chair);  Professors 
Carl  Amrhein,  dean.  Faculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  Carl  Corter,  George  Dei, 

Lorna  Earl  and  Lana  Stermac, 

OISE/UT;  Bruce  Kidd,  dean.  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  & Health;  and 
Michael  Marrus,  dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  and  Claire  Alleyne, 
registrar,  OISE/UT;  Harold  Brathwaite, 
former  director.  Peel  District  School 
Board;  Robin  Brooke-Smith,  principal, 
University  of  Toronto  Schools;  Karen 
Edge,  PhD  candidate,  OISE/UT;  John 
Evans,  president  emeritus;  Stephen 
Hurley,  MEd  candidate,  OISE/UT; 
Ayobami  Ojoawo,  BEd  candidate, 
OISE/UT;  and  Mary  Stager,  assistant  to 
the  dean,  OISE/UT. 

The  committee  welcomes  comments 
and  nominations  from  interested  per- 
sons. These  should  be  sent  to  the 
attention  of  Lesley  Lewis,  assistant 
vice-provost  (professional  faculty)  by 
Nov.  15  at  Room  221,  Simcoe  Hall; 
fax,  416-971-1380;  e-mail:  lesley. lewis® 
utoronto.ca. 

Vice-President  and 
Principal,  University  of 
Toronto  at  Scarborough 


A search  has  been  committee  established 
to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a vice- 
president  and  principal  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  at  Scarborough  effective 
July  1.  The  committee  includes  the 
composition  mandated  by  the  Policy 
on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators  for  the  position  of 
principal  but  is  augmented  by  addi- 
tional members  in  recognition  of  the 
vice-presidential  responsibilities  of  the 
portfolio.  Professor  Paul  Thompson 
will  step  down  as  vice-president,  and 
principal  June  30;  he  is  not  eligible  for 
reappointment.  Members  are: 

President  Robert  Birgeneau  (co-chair); 
Provost  Shirley  Neuman  (co-chair); 
Professors  Carl  Amrhein,  dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  & Science;  David  Cameron, 
acting  chair,  political  science;  Caryl 
Clark,  Division  of  Humanities,  Lisa 
Jeffrey,  Division  of  Mathematical 
Sciences,  Sharmistra  l av/,  Division  of 
Management,  Neil  Ten  Kortenaar, 
Division  of  Humanities,  and  John 
Youson,  chair.  Division  of  Life 
Sciences,  UTSC;  David  Farrar,  chair, 
chemistry  ; Lynn  Hasher,  chair,  psy- 
chology; and  Michael  Marrus,  dean. 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  and  Dan 
Bandurka,  president,  Scarborough 
Campus  Students’  Union;  Mary  Anne 
Chambers,  alumna,  UTSC;  Robert 
Campbell,  associate  principal  (academ- 
ic resources),  UTSC;  Jon  Dellandrea, 
vice-president  and  chief  advancement 
officer;  Kim  McLean,  associate  princi- 
pal and  chief  administrative  officer, 
UTSC;  Kim  Richard,  manager.  Human 
Resource  Services,  UTSC;  Erin  Sheard, 
graduate  student,  psychology;  Susan 
Scace,  member.  Governing  Council; 
and  Lynn  Snowden,  assistant  vice- 
provost (arts  and  science)  (secretary). 

Comments  and  nominations  should 


be  sent  to  Lynn  Snowden,  assistant 
vice-provost  (arts  and  science)  by  Nov. 
29  at  Room  221,  Simcoe  Hall; 
e-mail,  l.snowden@utoronto.ca;  fax, 
416-971-1380. 

Dean,  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies 

In  accordance  with  Section  60  of  the 
Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators  (perron  Rules),  President 
Robert  Birgeneau  has  established  a 
search  committee  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Information  Studies  effective  July  1. 
Professor  Lynne  Howarth  will  com 
plete  her  term  as  dean  June  30; 
though  eligible  for  reappointment, 
she  has  decided  not  to  continue  for  a 
second  term.  Members  are:  Provost 
Shirley  Neuman  (chair);  Professors 
Clare  Beghtol,  Chun  Wei  Choo, 

Wendy  Duff,  David  Modjeska  and  Eric 
Yu,  Faculty  of  Information  Studies; 
Rorke  Bryan,  dean,  Faculty  of 
Forestry;  Mark  Fox,  mechanical  and 
industrial  engineering;  Michael 
Marrus,  dean,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies;  and  Blair  Wheaton,  sociology; 
and  Susan  Brown,  finance  and 
personnel  officer,  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies;  Josephine  Bryant, 
city  librarian,  Toronto  Public  Library; 
Colin  Furness  and  Anu  Maclntosh- 
Murray,  PhD  candidates,  and  Lleather 
Sanguins,  MISt  candidate,  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies;  and  Carole 
Moore,  chief  librarian. 

The  committee  welcomes  comments 
and  nominations  from  interested  persons. 
These  should  be  sent  to  Lesley  Lewis, 
assistant  vice-provost  (professional 
faculties)  by  Nov.  15  at  Room  221, 
Simcoe  Hall;  fax,  416-971-1380; 
e-mail,  lesley.lewis@utoronto.ca. 


TOY  DRIVE 


The  U of  T Student  Housing  Service 
wishes  to  help  our  community 
by  collecting  and  distributing 

4Sl  new  & unwrapped 
toys,  books  & games 


for  student  families  & families  living  in 
Toronto's  shelters 
during  the  holiday  season. 

Toy  donations  can  be  dropped  off  at 
the  Student  Housing  Service, 

214  College  St  (Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre)  9am-5pm  weekdays 
until  Dec.  10th.  Toys  are  needed  for 
infants,  toddlers,  and  pre-teens. 
(416)978-8045 


Thank  You!! 
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Survey  Says.  . . 

When  evaluating  university-ranking  surveys , shortcomings  must  he  considered 

By  Livianna  Tossutti 


The  high  season  of  university  rankings  has  arrived  once  again  and  with  it 
quite  a bit  of  public  confusion  about  their  meaning.  The  surveys  of  universi- 
ty performance  will  be  popular  with  high-school  students  who  will  decide 
where  to  spend  an  average  $4,300  in  annual  tuition  and  compulsory  fees  on 
an  undergraduate  education.  For  university  students,  there  are  few  topics  that  gener- 
ate as  much  discus- 
sion as  the  report 
cards  on  how  their 
institution  compares 
with  others. 

University  perform- 
ance indicators  such  as 
Macleans  magazine’s 
annual  rankings  and 
the  online  survey  of 
students  published  in 
The  Globe  and  Mail  are 
supported  by  govern- 
ments and  university 
administrators  as  they 
attempt  to  demon- 
strate public  accounta- 
bility. Ultimately  the 
main  consumers  of 
surveys  — parents  and 
students  — want  to 
know  whether  they 
can  trust  the  rankings 
and  more  important, 
whether  they  can 
make  an  informed 
post-secondary  choice. 

New  methods  of 
distributing  surveys 
through  electronic  mail  and  the  World  Wide  Web  are  gaining  rapid  acceptance  as 
time-  and  cost-efficient  means  of  measuring  public  opinion.  But  their  usage  often 
increases  the  risk  of  survey  error.  Polling  is  an  imprecise  science  and  it  can’t 
measure  things  the  way  a tape  measure  can.  But  surveys  that  are  well  designed  can 
overcome  many  of  these  problems. 

When  evaluating  surveys  — whether  they  are  conducted  by  mail,  over  the  phone,  in 
person  or  over  the  Web  — one  should  consider  how  well  they  reduce  four  common  sources 
of  errors:  sampling  error  and  bias,  coverage  error,  measurement  and  non-response. 

Sampling  error  and  bias:  How  many  are  counted  and  how  were  they  selected? 

Sampling  error  occurs  because  information  is  not  collected  from  every  member  of  the  rele- 
vant populations  — be  they  institutions  or  students.  Sampling  error  can  be  reduced  by 
increasing  the  number  of  responses.  For  example,  the  online  survey  only  ranked  the  29 
institutions  from  which  a minimum  of  250  responses  were  received.  This  figure  is  large 
enough  to  estimate  within  five  percentage  points,  19  times  out  of  20,  student  opinion  in  the 
smallest  and  largest  universities.  Large  enough,  that  is,  providing  the  sample  is  not  biased. 

Sampling  bias  results  from  several  sources,  including  the  use  of  non-random  selection 
procedures  that  do  not  give  everyone  an  equal  chance  of  participating  in  the  survey.  A Web- 
based  survey  of  whoever  happened  to  find  the  site  and 
volunteered  to  complete  the  questionnaire  is  an  example 
of  non-random  sampling.  Complete  electronic  mail 
address  directories  that  would  give  all  students  the  same 
chance  of  finding  the  site  are  not  available.  Students 
who  did  not  register  to  use  the  studentawards.com  site 
would  not  have  been  eligible  for  selection.  If  they  did 
register,  e-mail  addresses  are  not  configured  to  allow  for 
the  random  selection  of  respondents.  This  means  that 
the  individuals  who  completed  the  Web  questionnaire 
were  self-selected. 

Responses  to  such  surveys  are  often  in  the  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands.  But  self-selected  respondents 
may  have  an  atypical  level  of  interest  in  the  topic  or  hold 
different  opinions  than  most  students.  Online  survey  participants  are  probably  more 
computer  literate.  Since  home  computer  ownership  and  usage  are  generally  associated  with 
higher  incomes,  online  surveys  may  under-represent  students  from  lower  income 
families.  In  short,  Web  surveys  may  be  no  more  representative  of  the  student  population 
than  phone-in  polls  to  news  shows  are  of  the  general  public. 

Coverage  error:  Who  is  polled  or  counted? 

Coverage  error  occurs  when  the  list  of  universities  or  students  from  which  the  sample  is 
drawn  is  incomplete.  While  coverage  in  the  Maclean’s  survey  has  only  been  limited  by  the 


decisions  of  some  institutions  not  to  participate,  the  designers  of  the  Web  survey  did  not 
use  a complete  list  of  all  university  students. 

Measurement  error:  What  is  excellence? 

Measuring  slippery  concepts  such  as  excellence  in  teaching  and  research  can  lead  to 

measurement  error. 
This  occurs  when  an 
institution  or  student 
provides  an  inaccu- 
rate or  imprecise 
answer  or  one  that  is 
not  comparable  with 
other  responses  to  the 
same  question.  These 
problems  can  result 
from,  among  other 
things,  vague  ques- 
tion wording,  respon- 
dent dishonesty  or 
from  data-keeping 
practices  that  vary 
between  institutions. 

Readers  should  be 
critical  of  how  well 
items  such  as  the  aver- 
age entering  grades  of 
the  student  body,  class 
sizes,  library  holdings 
per  student  and  reputa- 
tional surveys  measure 
university  excellence. 
For  example,  smaller 
class  sizes  do  not  nec- 
essarily produce  better 
learning  outcomes.  Faculty  members  with  PhDs  may  be  excellent  researchers  but  poor 
communicators  in  the  classroom.  Older  universities  with  extensive  alumni  networks  and/or 
large  business  schools  may  do  better  on  the  university  reputation  item  in  the  Maclean’s 
survey  than  more  recently  established  institutions  specializing  in  the  arts. 

One  of  the  most  common  criticisms  my  students  have  launched  against  the  validi- 
ty of  the  Maclean’s  survey  has  been  its  past  failure  to  consider  student  evaluations  of 
their  university  experience.  The  online  survey  addresses  this  problem.  Student 
assessments  of  teaching  effectiveness  and  course  selection  are  valid  indicators  of  edu- 
cational excellence.  But  do  items  such  as  the  physical  attractiveness  of  the  campus 
or  the  quality  of  its  food  services  measure  whether  students  are  receiving  a quality 
education?  Maybe  yes,  maybe  not.  Measuring  excellence  in  education  is  an  art,  not  a 
science. 

Non-response  error  or  who  is  giving  the  answers? 

This  occurs  if  a significant  number  of  institutions  or  students  do  not  participate  in  the 
survey.  If  the  non-respondents  are  different  in  some  way  from  the  respondents,  then  bias 
can  result.  For  example,  it  would  be  important  to  know  whether  the  individuals  respond- 
ing to  the  reputational  survey  portion  of  the  Maclean’s  survey  were  concentrated  in  a 

certain  community  sector  or  region. 

The  Web-based  survey  only  ranked  29  Canadian 
universities,  meaning  that  response  rates  were  low  at  the 
31  other  institutions  initially  sampled.  Of  those  students 
who  did  respond,  it  would  be  useful  to  know  whether 
they  were  different  than  the  larger  student  body.  Were 
they  considerably  younger,  male,  better  off?  If  so,  then 
the  results  need  to  be  regarded  with  caution. 

Do  the  differences  matter? 

Is  there  a meaningful  difference  between  the  top 
universities  and  the  runners-up?  Sometimes  not.  On 
some  measures  of  excellence,  small  differences  separate 
institutions  in  the  medical/doctoral,  comprehensive  and 
undergraduate  categories  of  the  Maclean’s  survey.  Ranking  universities  from  one  to  15  or  one 
to  20  gives  the  impression  that  big  differences  exist. 

Making  sense  of  it  all 

While  universities  should  be  held  to  account  for  the  effective  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
it  is  equally  important  for  parents  and  students  to  be  critical  consumers  of  performance 
indicators  measuring  excellence  on  our  campuses. 

Livianna  Tossutti  is  assistant  professor  of  political  science  at  the  University  of  Calgary. 


CONSUMERS  WANT  TO  KNOW 
WHETHER  THEY  CAN  TRUST 
THE  RANKINGS  AND  MAKE  AN 
INFORMED  POST-SECONDARY  CHOICE 
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MIKE  CONSTABLE 


